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SCOOTER-TAXI 



This is a motor-scooter taxi, a 
handy little vehicle which has 
just made its appearance on the 
streets of Rome, 


Dangerous 

animals 
in danger 

Members of nature 'protection 
societies in the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries have been discussing Ways of 
preserving their diminishing stocks 
-of predatory wild creatures : bears, 
wolves, wolverines, and eagles. 
One practice in particular which 
the societies wish to ban is the 
shooting of wolves from heli¬ 
copters. 

Sweden, nearly twice the size of 
Great Britain, but with far fewer 
people, would seem to have plenty 
of room for wild animals in her 
great forests, yet in that country 
the bear population has now 
dwindled to little more than 220 
families. About 20 are shot each 
yeaV; Wolves appear to be on 
the verge of extinction, for there 
are only about x 40 survivors; and 
the number of. wolverines and 
eagles is sadly diminished. 

Special legislation is being 
called for. In this modern world 
the lion needs protection as much 
as the lamb. 


TWO MEN IN A 
; CATAMARAN 

Round the world in a little sailing ship 


Two Sydney men . who made 
their own Polynesian-type cata¬ 
maran on Australia’s highest 
mountain will shortly set off in it 
to sail round the world. 

The two men are William Haw¬ 
kins, a marine engineer, and Tony 
Cooper, cabinet maker. They first 
met some years ago while helping 
to build snow huts on Mount 
Kosciusko, a famous ski-ing 
centre, and soon found they had 
a mutual interest in sailing. 

For two years they laboured on 
their catamaran, which they 
named Udra Patara—Sanskrit for 
“Flying Water Animal.” Made in 
prefabricated sections, it was 
eventually packed on a truck and 
brought to Sydney to be assembled. 

The catamaran consists of two 
hulls, 35 feet long and feet 
wide, linked by a section shaped 
like part of an aeroplane wing. 
With a 32-foot mast, the craft uses 
conventional mainsail and jib 
when beating to windward and 
twin side-set spinnakers when run¬ 
ning. 

STORES IN TIIE HULLS 

The centre section is high 
above the \water. Air can flow 
freely between the hulls, thus help¬ 
ing to lift the boat as she gains 
speed. (On trials outside Sydney 
Harbour the craft has exceeded 20 
knots.) 

In the two hulls arc ten water¬ 
tight . compartments for stores, 
gear, fuel—the catamaran carries 
an outboard motor for calm 
weather—and living space. 

The sleeping quarters—a bunk 
7 feet long, 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
and 18 inches high—are in the 
centre section of the craft. Only 
one of the. men will be able to 
sleep at a time. 


Egg and hamster 

Harold the hamster enjoying an egg 
1st? while Carl the dachshund looks on 
rather wistfully. 
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Behind the bunk is a combined 
steering compartment, chart room, 
and galley containing miniature 
stainless sink and stove. The 
-■ stove is' suspended, so it is always 
level. 

Throughout their journey one of 
the men must stay at the tiller to 
steer the boat, and as the posi¬ 
tion is exposed and dangerous in 
rough weather, he will wear a 
. safety belt attached by a wire 
cable to the mast. 

One of the dangerous features 
of catamarans is. “pitchpoling.” 
As they ride over a wave and head 
down its other side they are in-, 
clined, if travelling fast, to nose in 
and tip over. To overcome this, 
the designer's have installed two 
retractable fins, 

DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI 

The first stage of the round-the- 
world voyage will be via the Great 
Barrier Reef off the Queensland 
coast, then to Indonesia, Singa : 
pore, Ceylon, through the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean to England.' 
On their way they hope to explore 
the canals and rivers of Holland 
and. Germany, They also plan to 
sail up the St. Lawrence River to 
the Great Lakes, take the cata¬ 
maran overland to the headwaters 
of the Mississippi,/ and then sail 
down to New Orleans. 


Links with Roman 
London 

Fascinating glimpses of every¬ 
day life in Roman London are 
given in a 22-page “picture 
book ” of objects found in the 
mud of the* River Walbrook when 
the deep foundations of the new 
Bucklersbury House were being 
dug. 

The finds included toilet ar¬ 
ticles, knives, needles, surgical 
instruments, a bronze bell, part 
of a writing-tablet, a brass fish¬ 
hook, a pewter spoon, and 180 
coins ranging in date from a.d. 41 
to a.d. 155, There are also brass 
brooches described as being “as 
bright as the day they were 
made.” One of them is enamelled 
and shaped like a bird. Another 
attractive find is a brass finger¬ 
ring bearing the letters A MIC A 
(sweetheart). 

The booklet illustrating these 
links with ancient London has 
been issued by the Guildhall 
Museum at Is. 6d. Later it is 
hoped to is^ue another describing 
the numerous tools unearthed, and 
which throw light on the various 
trades carried , on in London in 
Roman times. 
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All aboard at 
Arbroath 

popular attraction on the sea 
‘rout at Arbroath, Angus, is a model 

i ailway which runs for 600 yards 
rom “ West Links Station *\ It 
belongs to Mr. Matthew Kerr, who 

S uilt it 25 years ago. In the top 
icturc Mr. Kerr’s ll-yciar-old 
cjlaiighter Jean is seen oiling one of 
the railway’s two locomotives on 
the line. On the left, painting the 
signals, is her. brother Matthew. 
Below: Mr. Kerr seta off with lus 
Flying Scotsman” just as a British 
Railways goods train is passing by. 





World’s biggest office 

Work is to commence soon on 
what will be the biggest com¬ 
mercial office building in the 
world. Fifty storeys high, it will* 
be erected on a site next to Grand 
Central Station, New York, and 
named Grand Central City. 

Although less than half the 
height of the Empire State Build¬ 
ing the Grand Central City will 
have 50 per cent more floor space. 

It will also contain three large, 
theatres. 


IMPORTANT PIN 

A piece of metal brought by a 
child to the village school at 
Marham, Norfolk, has been 
identified as a lynch pin used to 
hold a wheel of an Iron Age 
chariot in position. A search is 
now being/made nearby for the 
remains of the chariot. 

Only about 12 of these pins 
have been previously discovered in 
Britain. 

©The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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DE GAULLE AND 



New leader of France in her hour of peril 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 


“ The State going downhill at an. increasing 
rate; French unity immediately threatened; 
Algeria plunged into a storm of trials and 
emotions; Corsica suffering from a contagious 
fever; conflicting movements on the mainland 
growing in passion and strength every hour; 
an Army, long proved by bloody and meri¬ 
torious tasks, but shocked by the bankruptcy 
of power; our international position breached 
in the very heart of our alliances—such is the 
situation of our country.” 


Those moving words, stressing the peril of 
France, were spoken by General de Gaulle in 
his opening address to the National Assembly, 
appealing for full powers for his new govern¬ 
ment for a term of six months. And now the 
whole world waits anxiously to see if this 
fervent patriot, invested with such powers, will 
be able'to succour his country in her dire 
need, and lead her out of the darkness to a 
new dawn. It can truly be. said that no man 
has ever faced a harder task. " • 


Q-eneral Charles de Gaulle’s 
rise to power in France fol¬ 
lowed a breakdown in the parlia-. 
mentary system. 

For years thinking Frenchmen 
had seen and grieved over the 
flaws in their Constitution, re¬ 
written in 1946 to usher in the 
Fourth Republic. It was to be a 
break with the . past. After five 
years of occupation by the Nazis 
most Frenchmen turned with hope 
to the future. Their many political 
parties, tested and tempered in the 
fires of the Resistance, seemed 
ready to unite at last to restore the 
fortunes of a great nation. 

SORRY STORY 

Alas, it was not to be! The 
powers given to the Parliament of 
the Fourth Republic turned out to 
be curbs instead of spurs. 

The result was a succession of 
24 Governments. These could be 
overturned by Parliament (while 
Parliament' itself was empowered 
to. survive), and not one of them 
could look forward to lasting for 
more than a few months, weeks, 
or even days. 

To these vexations at home were 
added bitter disappointments 
abroad. The loss of Indo-China 
(coming after the loss of Syria and 
Lebanon in 1941) was followed by 
troubles in North Africa. For 
three years a section of the Mos¬ 
lem population in Algeria (a 
country which has been part of 
France for more than a century) 
tried to drive out the French. 


It was in this critical period, 
when Government after Govern¬ 
ment tried but failed to solve “the 
Algerian problem,” that the cry 
went up for a New Deal from new 
men. When General, de .Gaulle 
came to power France was in a 
desperate position. • • 

The France inherited by de 
Gaulle had three Left-wing, two 
Centre, and 
six Right-wing 
’parties, most 
of them split 
into groups 
and factions. 
At best the 
country could 
be governed 
only by a 
combination 
of parties in 
coalitions. 

A great Frenchman, M. Andre 
Maurois, has written that for lack 
of leaders men fall into disorder 
and then into tyranny. That dan¬ 
ger has always been present in 
post-war ~ France because of an 
electoral system—strange to our 
eyes—which has allowed so many 
political parties to flourish and so 
many Governments to founder. 

In our two-party State we may 
be thankful for the stability the 
British system provides. But it 
should not blind us to General de 
Gaulle’s problems over the next 
vital six months during which he 
has been given powers to restore 
order, pacify Algeria, unite the 



nation, and submit, a reformed 
Constitution direct to the people 
through a referendum—that is, 
without a general election. 

General de Gaulle was born at 
Lille on November 22, 1890, and 
trained as a professional soldier. 
When the First World War broke 
out he fought in an infantry regi¬ 
ment then commanded by the 
colonel who later became Marshal 
Petain. He wds promoted captain 
in 1915, and a year later, wounded 
three times, was captured by the 
Germans. He remained a prisoner 
until the war ended, although 
making five attempts to escape. 

VALIANT FIGHTER 

As a general commanding a 
mobilised division, de Gaulle 
fought with distinction when the 
Germans overran his country in 
1940. Then he escaped to set up 
the Free French Government in 
London and to continue the fight 
alongside the Western allies. After 
his country had been liberated he 
took over the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of France, but resigned in 
January 1946 because he could not 
get the parties to work together. 

Like Cincinnatus, the general re¬ 
tired to the countryside. He 
emerged only rarely to warn 
against the flaws in the system to 
which reference has been made, 
but otherwise engaged in writing 
his war memoirs. And, again like 
Cincinnatus, he has come out of 
retirement to help his country at 
a time of great danger. 



I News from 

There will be moonlight bathing 
in Whitby’s clifttop pool this 
summer. Everyone taking the 
plunge will get a Moonlight 
Dipper’s Certificate. 
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Everywhere 

Guernsey is To go ahead with 
a scheme for making sea water fit 
for domestic use. 


THEY WIN THE GM 

The George Medal has been 
awarded to Bill Bissett, a courage¬ 
ous 16-year-old Australian boy 
who. rescued a girl from shark- 
infested waters. The George 
Medal has also been awarded to 
20-year-old Sergeant L. G. Birnie, 
R.A.F. After escaping from a 
blazing plane, he returned and 
rescued a comrade. 


Good company 



The happy girl is Antoinette 
O’Connell, a London fashion 
model. Her dog is Yeti, a rare 
Lhasa terrier of distinguished 
Tibetan ancestry, 

A nuclear power station, 
Britain’s fifth, is to be built at 
Dungeness, Kent. 

New Zealand is to have its first 
planetarium. It will be installed 
in Canterbury Museum. 

Intourist, the Russian tourist 
organisation, is opening offices in 
London' for the first time since"' 
the war, 

A new ferry-has been ordered 
by British Railways'to replace the 
32-year-old steamer Freshwater on 
the Lymington-Yarmouth service 
across the Solent. The new one 
will carry 26 cars and 620 
passengers. 


A memorial to Laika, the dog 
sent into space in a Russian 
satellite, has been set up at Ville- 
pinte, near Paris, 

The .first British woman to reach 
a height of 11,600 feet in a glider 
is Miss Brenda Horseficld of 
Hampstead, a television producer. 

The Gorleston Psalter, a valu¬ 
able medieval illuminated manu¬ 
script, has been bequeathed to the 
v British Museum by Mr: Charles 
W. Dyson Perrins of Worcester¬ 
shire. The manuscript was written 
for the fifth Earl of Norfolk, who 
died in 1306. 

LONG BREAD 

A French baker has made a loaf 
161 feet tong, and has presented 
it to a local orphanage. 

The South 'Africa 11 version of 
the British Outward Bound schools 
is to be opened next month near 
Knysa,.in Cape Province. 

Since Dunlop’s Road Safety 
game for children was introduced 
last year, over 60&,000 copies have' 
been, used, and recently a further 
half-million were sent to Road 
Safety committees for distribution 
to schools. The game is a cut-out 
plan of a town with blank spaces 
to be filled by appropriate pictures. 

In spite of the extension of tele¬ 
vision in Scotland, more readers 
than ever are using the public 
libraries. This ■ is stated by the 
Scottish Library Association. 


THEY SAY . . . 

giiARP tins and bottles left in 
grass 

May injure animals that pass. 
Protect them, and preserve the 
view, ^ 

By taking litter home with you. 

A National Parks Commission 
poster 

They’re the most mutton-headed 
lot of sheep Fve ever known. 
A farmer at the Daily Express 
sheep dog trials 

^ person who, has stuffed his 
mouth full of food and goes 
talking looks extremely un¬ 
beautiful. 

From a new Russian book on 
good manners 


A new underwater endurance 
record for submarines has been 
set up by two American atomic on 
vessels, the Skate-and the Seawolf, 
which recently remained sub¬ 
merged for30 days. 

Out and About 


Qn one side of a line of bramble 
bushes from which we shall 
pick early blackberries in August, 
is the golf links, a fine expanse of 
rolling grassland. Many larks 
have made their nests here, learn¬ 
ing to avoid the more trodden 
areas where golfers may swing an 
idle club at anything that catches 
their attention, as may be seen 
by the regular destruction of any 
bold mushrooms or toadstools. 

But on the far side of the bram¬ 
bles, grass merges into heath and 
gorse, and there it is not difficult 
to come across a lark’s nest,- 


usually in a small hollovv hidden 
by growing grass. All the larks 
seem to be up in the sky, making 
it ring with their singing. But if 
any nest still contains the young 
of a late brood, one of the parents 
will have noticed the threat of 
your approach. 

The pale brown bird appears 
suddenly a few yards ahead, some¬ 
times pretending to be lame. It 
flutters off, but not far, and drops 
again. But you may be sure it is 
luring you in another direction, 
away from the precious nest. 

C. D. D. 
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' HISTORIC EEICS 
: IN INDUSTRY vor. 

, A-recent Government report on 
Ancient Monuments reminds .us 
thit many relics of Britain’s- early 
industrial development have great 
historical value, and therefore 
merit preservation no less> than 
relics of a. more remote : past. ^ In 
other words, an old forge . or 
pumping engine is as much part 
of Britain’s story as a- medieval 
castle or prehistoric'burial mound. 

Among the interesting examples 
of the “industrial monuments” 
listed in the report is the Abra¬ 
ham Darby Blast Furnace at 
Coalbrookdale, Shropshire. ; This 
marks the beginning, early in the 
18th century, of iron smelting with 
coke instead of charcoal, and 
hence the beginning of the large- 
scale use of iron. 

Another example, also near 
Coalbrookdale, is the world’s first 
cast-iron bridge. They are both 
important links in the chain of 
industrial history,' 

. • " q - - ^ - 

Cornish Bananas 

Visitors to Falmouth may soon 
see bananas growing there again 
on the tree just inside the en¬ 
trance gates of Kimberley Park. 

Ten feet high, this tree was. 
reduced to a stump and nearly 
killed by a severe frost in 1954. 
But, carefully nursed since then, 
it/ seems to have regained its 
strength and is. expected "to fruit 
again soon. 



Freighter of tomorrow 

Here is a model of the Freightercoach, a turboprop aircraft 
"which is being made by the Armstrong Whitworth firm at 
Bagiriton, near Coventry. 

JUBILEE OF A FAMOUS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Ancient Bus Shelter 



This is a bus slicllcr at Felixstowe, 
but early in the’ 18lh century it 
was the market cross of the 
Suffolk town. It had been con¬ 
verted into a lock-up before being 
sold in 1851. After changing 
hands several times it was set 
up in the gardens of a London 
factory, but last year was-re¬ 
turned to Felixstowe. 


CAMPS FOR VISITORS 

Thousands of young people , in 
Europe seeking . inexpensive holi¬ 
days in Britain, are wanting to 
camp here or stay in Youth 
Hostels. To help them, the 
Ministry of ’ Education recently 
called a conference of represen¬ 
tatives of the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club, the National Pairks Commis¬ 
sion, and the National Trust to 
discuss the .shortage of camping 
sites. The conference is also 
drawing up a “Campers’ Code” 
for international acceptance. 


SHOCK FOR PIGEONS 

Pigeons landing on the portico 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral during thie 
past few weeks have been getting 
a shock—from electric cables run 
over the stonework. The cables 
have been put there in .an attempt 
to keep the pigeons away, but the 
current used is very slight, and 
does not hurt the birds. After 
getting shocks for two or three 
weeks, it looks as if the pigeons 
are finding other places to perch, 
but whether they will keep away 
for ever is doubtful. 


Dog Saves Rabbit 

Some time ago a greyhound 
belonging to Mr. G. Nixon of 
Watton, Norfolk, killed a. stoat 
that was attacking a rabbit, and 
then took the rabbit home. Since 
then the two animals have been 
playmates. One of the. rabbit’s 
favourite tricks is to pull a cushion 
on to the dog’s back and sit there. 
This unusual rabbit has also learnt 
to drink milk from a cup! N 


AWKWARD CATCH - 

An unexploded mine was found 
in the net of a fishing boat at 
Felixstowe the other day. The two 
fishermen aboard were told to take 
their vessel out to sea again, so 
that the mine could be exploded. 
And the name of the boat, out 
from Harwich, was Why Worry? 

The “mine” later proved to be 
a compressed air cylinder of a 
torpedo, and quite harmless. Why 
worry, indeed! 


This , is the jubilee year o£ 
Arthur Mee’s world-famous Chil¬ 
dren’s Encyclopedia. It first 
appeared in 1908, rapidly winning 
a place in the affections of chil¬ 
dren everywhere that it has kept 
to this day. 

Arthur Mee had the knack of 
making learning a pleasure, and 
never was it used to better advant¬ 
age than in his Encyclopedia—the 
Book of My Heart, as he called 
it. Through all the 'changing 
years each succeeding edition has 


maintained its special fascination 
for the young while keeping pace 
with new knowledge and new dis¬ 
coveries. 

The latest edition of this 
famous work maintains the high 
standards he set but keeps in 
step with the times. 

Beautifully illustrated, and as 
exciting and readable as ever, the 
Children’s Encyclopedia remains 
the best book in the world for 
helping children to make their way 
in • the world. 



The right books 
to help you 
your 

homework! 



ARTHUR MEE'S 

CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Here are ten really wonderful books that could do.so much for you at school— 
and at home too. The Children’s Encyclopedia explains in a way no other books 
can, the world we live in, excitingly too, with thousands and thousands of wonderful 
pictures, many, in colour, maps and diagrams. Every subject you can think of is 
covered (and many you can’t think of too !), every branch of science, history axtd 
the arts, mechanics, sports—the list is endless. 

Arthur Mee’s Children’s Encyclopedia, millions of teachers and parents all 
over the world approve it, could help you too. Get your parents to write for the 
FREE booklet today. * ’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
is available on cash or 
subscription terms 


Ask 

'to send ofjpfir r tA& 


tin cp/ouE 

TO 6 AY 


To : The Educational Book Co, Ltd, 9 
Ne w Fleet way House , Farnngdon 
Street , London , E.C.4. ■' 

Please send me , without obligation, the FREE booklet 
describing The Childrens Encyclopedia. 


i 


Name ..... 
Address - 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION- PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


CHRISTO 



And takes his dog to Australia 

(Jhristopher Caton, the 12-year- School, Christopher shines par- 
old schoolboy who won ticularly at mathematics. Besides 
£500 recently in I TV’s Double cricket, his main hobby is stamp- 
Your Money with his encyclo- collecting. ■ . 
pedic -knowledge of 
cricket, is to de¬ 
vote at least £100 
of it to taking, his 
boxer dog Brandy to 
Australia. At one 
time it looked as if 
Brandy would have to 
be left behind. 

Christopher, with 
his parents and two 
brothers, is setting 
out for Adelaide in 
August for a - three- 
year stay. * But, as 
Mrs. Caton told me, 
the £100 needed to 
take the dog—includ¬ 
ing, the fare and vari¬ 
ous licence fees—was 
just too much. Now 
Double Your Money 
has solved the prob¬ 
lem. 

Top of his form 
at Watford Grammar 


Mathematics on I LIKE NOTHING 

ON EARTH 

New noises made to order 



your screen 

Mathematics by television, for 
boys and girls' aged around 
12 and 13, is the latest idea for 
BBC Schools T V. Using a T V 
screen as a sort of blackboard, the 
BBC will start lessons in,sums 
and geometry in the term begin¬ 
ning next September. 

The series will be/strictly ex¬ 
perimental. The programmes— 
every Monday—will be presented 
so that they can be used in the 
classroom by teachers who are not 
specialists in mathematics. 

We need not expect masses of 
numbers and equations.* One 
“unit” of programmes, it is stated, 
will deal with Shape Around Us,. 
a simple introduction to geometry. 
The other unit—From Figures to 
Pictures—will show various ways 
of gathering information and set¬ 
ting it out in easily understood 
forms. 

. Another new venture—on Tues¬ 
days—will be Looking at Britain, 
with live T V camera visits to fac¬ 
tories, docks, and other places of 
interest, together with specially 
shot film sequences. 

There will be five separate pro¬ 
grammes each week, instead of, as 
at present, four plus one repeat. 


^oises never before heard on 
earth are being created daily 
in the B B C’s new Radiophonic 
Workshop at Maida Vale, London, 
the first of its kind in Britain and 
probably the world. ~ 

What is radiophonic sound? The 
BBC engineers explained it to 
me as definitely new sound for 
suggesting emotions, moods, and 
sensations in radio plays. They are 
not ordinary noises like the moan¬ 
ing of the wind 'or the shutting 
of a door, but different basic noises 
mixed up by technical means to 
produce something entirely new. 

I These, basic sounds may vary 
from thfe rustic of paper to a note 
from an electronic oscillator. Stir 
them all up like the ingredients of 
a pudding, then combine them on 
magnetic tape, and you get some¬ 
thing soothing or terrifying"! 

A favourite starting note, I was 
told, is blown on a mijwiz, an 
Arabic, double-reed pipe. The en¬ 
gineers scramble this with other 



Daphne Oran plays the mijwiz, source 
of many new sounds at the radiophonic 
laboratory 

noises rather like a chef mixing 
an omelette. The young lady in 
the.picture was helping in experk 
ments to give the effect of hun¬ 
dreds of car hooters all sounding 
at once. . • 


Looking back to their youth 


Christopher Caton and his dog Brandy Dielltll’ds tO 


Scots march on London 


\Y HEN was London last threat¬ 
ened by a hostile army? It 
was^ in December . 1745—the 
moment to be recalled this Wed¬ 
nesday night in B B C Television’s 
You Are There. 

As Frank Owen’s news reporters 
rush round 'the streets we find the 
city in panic. There is a run on 
the banks and the London Trained 
Bands are being called out. Ter¬ 
rible rumours are spreading about 
the ferocity of the invaders, and 
that they take no prisoners! 

Does your'knowledge of history 
give you the clue to this invasion? 

It was, of course, the never-to- 
be-forgotten “Forty-Five”, when 
England was half overrun from the 
North, by Highland,troops pledged 
to put the Young Pretender, 
Charles Edward Stuart, on the 
throne occupied by George II. The 


Highlanders, said to be about 
10,000 strong, got as far south as 
Derby, having side-tracked ,two 
English armies. Nothing lay be¬ 
tween them and London . . . but 
see how history took its course in 
You Are There, 

Memories of Pavlova 

Jn BBC Children’s Hour this 
Thursday Ursula Roseveare 
will recall memories of Pavlova, 
the great Russian "ballerina, who 
made London her home in 1909. 

One dramatic moment we shall 
hear about was at a London 
memorial concert on the night of 
Pavlova’s death in 1931. As the 
curtain went up on anempty stage, 
the music of the dying swan scene 
was played and a pale blue spot¬ 
light followed the pattern of 
Pavlova’s dance. 



Senior Pencil Box 

FAMOUS FOR ITS 
SUPER ROLL-TOP ! 

Beautifully finished 
in gay coloured 
plastic, the Senior 
Pencil Box is a 
gift you’ll love. 

Complete with 
top quality contents which include 
10 LAKELAND CRAYONS 
Sole Distributors: BRITISH PENS LTD., 
’Pedigree’ Pen Works, B’ham 41 & London 


Mo&mx 


rescue 

J-Juntjngtower, one of John 
Buchan’s most exciting mys¬ 
tery stories, made a thrilling serial 
in B BC Children’s TV last sum¬ 
mer. - On Friday, almost ^exactly 
a year since its first showing, this 
tale of the rescue of a Russian 
princess by Glasgow Boy Scouts 
begins a second weekly run on 
telerecordings. 

Central figures are a retired 
grocer, Dickson McCunn, played 
by James Hayter, and. a poet ■ 
-named John Heritage (Richard 
Wordsworth), who joins forces 
with Gorbals Diehards to aid the 
princess imprisoned in a mansion 
on the Scottish moors. ' 

' Douglas, leader of the Diehards, 
is played by Leo Maguire, a young 
Glasgow boy who also appeared 
in R. L. Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 

• Producer Shaun Sutton filmed 
his highland scenes at Frensham 
Common in Surrey and on sand 
dunes near Hastings. 

Trooping tlie 
Colour , 

Qne of those occasions when wc 
long for colour TV comes 
round again this Thursday with the 
Trooping the Colour ceremony as 
the Queen takes the salute on the 
Horse Guards Parade. 

4 This year the Queen’s Colour of 
the 1st Battalion Scots Guards is 
being trooped to the music of the 
mounted band of the Royal Horse 
Guards (The Blues) and the massed 
bands of The Brigade of Guards.. 
Michael Henderson, himself a 
Scot, will be giving the T V com¬ 
mentary. 

If you miss this wonderful spec¬ 
tacle, remember, there is a tele¬ 
recording at night; 


'Lhe Harrow School song, Forty 
Years On, tries to picture 
what the boys will be like in 
middle age and beyond. The 
famous novelist J. B. Priestley, is 
reversing Ahe process for BBC 
Television. A few weeks ago he 
was filmed walking around the 
streets of his native Bradford, 
which he had not visited—except 
to open bazaars—since he was a 
junior clerk in a wool firm’s office.. 

“It was Mr, Priestley’s own 
idea,” I was told by producer 
Richard Cawston. “The result 
will be a T V documentary in the 
near future showing how a place 


changes, .and yet does not change/ 
after many years ” 1 

The novelist is accompanied on 
his excursion by Mavis Dean, a 
Bradford girl, in the role of a news¬ 
paper reporter. They hunt for the 
office where the young Priestley 
worked and then for the attic in 
which he first tried his hand at 
writing. 

Richard Cawston tells me that, 
now that Mr. Priestley has started 
the idea, he hopes to persuade 
other famous folk—especially 
writers—1\> be filmed revisiting the 
spots where they spent their child¬ 
hood. ' 


AH aboard The Bristolian 



^he footplate view from an en¬ 
gine travelling at over 100 
miles per hour will be seen in Rail¬ 
way Roundabout in B B C Child¬ 
ren’s TV next Tuesday. 

The film was taken the other day~ 
by Patrick Whitehouse travelling 
on Britain’s fastest passenger train, 
the Bristolian express from Bristol 
to Paddington. 


Meanwhile a photographer col¬ 
league, John Adam, filmed the 
same train on different days along¬ 
side the track at various parts of 
its journey. Viewers will there¬ 
fore see the Bristolian from all 
angles. Other scenes were shot in 
the restaurant car and kitchen 
while the express was travelling at 
full speed. 
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Trank call for twopence 


Before long it will be possible 
to make a phone call to nearly 
any part of England for; two¬ 
pence. This. was : among . the 
changes announced recently , by 
the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Ernest Marples. 

Under the present system, a 
three-minute trunk call costs as 
much as 3s. 6d.even though all the 
three minutes is not used. Under 
the new system, the charge will 
be twopence for every 12 seconds, 
or lQd. for one minute, 2s. 6d. for 
three, minutes. The subscriber 
will pay in fact only for the time 
used. 

. This new system will apply at 
first only to the Bristol area, 
where the direct dialling of trunk 
calls will be introduced in Decem¬ 
ber, There it will be possible for 
a subscriber to ring up a friend 
in, Liverpool and say: “fll be at 
Lime Street Station at 3 p.m.,” 


and ring off. That call would 
cost, 2d. * 

Within a few , years, however, 
the • direct, dialling of trunk calls 
will be introduced into nearly 50 
towns and by -1970 will cover 
■ nearly the - whole country, - • 

Another important change an¬ 
nounced recently is that local calls 
will be reduced to twopence pro¬ 
vided 'the'call is limited to three 
minutes. The area of the local 
call will'also be greatly enlarged. 

Local calls made from a kiosk 
will be threepence, and to enable 
threepenny-pieces to. be used a 
new coin box is to be introduced. 

There is also to be an extension 
of the cheap call times; from the 
beginning of next month the 
cheap rate .will last from 6 p.m, 
to 6 a.m. next morning. On Sun¬ 
days cheap calls ’will begin at 2 
p.m. 


Eight centuries of Munich 


Capital of Bavaria and Ger¬ 
many’s third biggest city, Munich 
is celebrating its 800th anniversary 
this summer, and will be the scene 
of gay processions, festivals of 
music and dancing, exhibitions, 
and sporting events. 

Known to everyone in the world 
as the scene of the fateful meeting 
in 1938 between Neville Chamber- 
lain and Hitler, Munich gets its 
name (Munchen in German) from 
the monks who once owned the 
land on which it now stands. Its 
life as a cjty began in 1158, when 


the ruler of Bavaria, Duke Henry 
the Lion, established a mint there. 

A flourishing trading centre 
from early times, the city added 
to its renown early in the 19th 
century when it became a recog¬ 
nised centre of the arts. Splendid 
, collections were acquired, and 
many of Germany’s most eminent 
artists worked there; In this 
period, too, magnificent buildings 
were erected, and though they 
were largely damaged or destroyed 
in the war, most of them have now 
been restored in their former style. 


Striking oil in 
Lincolnshire 

Oil has been found near the 
Lincolnshire village of Corring- 
ham. Engineers making a test 
bore at 4400 feet were surprised 
when a small gusher soaked the 
surrounding fields. It is thought 
that the supplies may be sufficient 
for commercial development. 

Britain's first oil well was drilled 
at Portsdown, near Portsmouth, in 
1936. Now the annual production 
in this country is about 50,000 
’ tons, chiefly from the Nottingham¬ 
shire oilfield at Eakring. 

Right along the 
Pennine Way 

Twenty boys are to set out on 
Saturday evening for a trek of 250 
miles. They are to walk the whole 
length of the Pennine Way from 
the Edale Valley in Derbyshire to 
Kirk Yetholm just over the Scot¬ 
tish Border. Their adventure will 
last 14 days, and they will sleep 
under canvas on the hilltops. 

All of them are members of 
youth clubs. 

KEEPING SCOTLAND TIDY 

A plan to keep Scotland a tidier 
place is to be launched this 
summer. Eighteen organisations 
have promised support for a 
nation-wide anti-littey campaign, 
and people are to be asked to take 
special pride in their streets and 
parks and countryside. '* 


Shining shells 



Tortoises at the London Zoo were recently taken from their 
winter quarters in the Reptile House and brought into the 
open. And then their shells were given a coating of oil by 
< Apprentice-Keeper Esmond Knight. 


Their very own pool 

■ A swimming pool has been com¬ 
pleted by the pupils, parents, and 
staff of Downend Secondary 
Modern School at Bristol. Opened 
recently with a display by well- 
known'champions, it is 40 feet 
long and 24 feet wide, 
j Forty tons of gravel and sand 
arid over six tons-of cement were 
used in this “do-it-yourself” pool 
—and, of course, a vast amount of 
spare-time elbow-grease. 


Careless owl 

An owl flew into the windscreen 
of a car at Evreux, in Northern 
France, causing the car driver to 
lose control and crash into an 
electricity pylon. As a result the 
lights went out in a town some 
distance away. 

One of the people most affected 
by the blackout was a tight¬ 
rope walker. He was in the midst 
of his act, 150 feet above the 
ground, and had to finish by the 
light of a pocket torch. 




See for yourself what Ilford films 
will do for your camera. Millions 
of happy snappers have proved to 
themselves that Ilford films make 
all pictures better and good pictures 
brilliant. So whatever make your 
camera is, give it a chance to show 
what it can do—ask for Ilford films 
and be happy with every snap. 


AND TAKE 
AND 





























CAM YOW SPOT THESE OOGS 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Jolms, Chic? Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.t. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate - —*-— cnA/ 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 1 W ATCrt r T\Vlt' £S 
to encourage kindness to animals, \ CLL)0 —— 

r~—— ----—^ 
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Teacher’s Name. 
Address... 


I 

DS/CN 35jj 


* Girls! * 

Read the 

* latest exciting * 

book-length 

* stories * 





YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 


WITH 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 


It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “ O ” 
gauge scale, Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
• used again and again. 


-No. 285 , 

* Amazing Schoolgirl 

from America 

* No, 286 * 

Judy’s Show Jumping 
Ambition 

^ . Vr 

64 pages in each 

NOW ON SALE 

only each * 

fr 

Get them from your newsagent 
ft or bookstall ft 


To ai! owners of 
BRICKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 into 
Kit 4, which enables you to build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 27/6. 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 27/6 AND 51/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address o f nearest stockist to: 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C),ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


Church in 
memory V 

An appeal has been launched in 
Kenya for funds to build a mission 
church on the Equator as a 
memorial to Lieut.-Comdr. Eugene 
Esmonde, V.C., of the Fleet Air 
Arm. He was shot down in 'the 
English Channel in February 1942, 
while leading an air attack on the 
German Warships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau and their powerful sea 
and air escort. 

The-appeal has been .launched 
by the airman’s brother, who is a 
missionary in Kenya. At one 
time, Eugene Esmonde himself 
thought seriously of becoming a 
missionary, and, although he was 
persuaded that his true vocation 
lay elsewhere, he never lost 
interest in the work. 

Before the war, when he was a 
pilot with Imperial Airways, pilot¬ 
ing flying boats between South¬ 
ampton and Durban, one of his 
refuelling stops was Kisumu, on 
Lake Victoria.^ Often he would 
take this opportunity to . visit 
nearby missions, including one at 
Musuli on the Equator. Appro¬ 
priately, it is here that his brother 
is now hoping to build a church 
in his memory. 


FRIGHTENED LION 

; After a lioness had stolen one 
of his goats, an African farmer 
in the Western Province of Uganda 
tracked the animal for about four 
miles, and eventually found her 
under a tree just about to begin 
her meal. 

Brandishing a spear, the farmer 
recovered the goat and then 
walked home, with the lioness 
slinking behind, occasionally 
growling, but making no attempt 
to attack the farmer. In fact, he 
kept her at bay by occasionally 
running back and brandishing his 
spear. ,, 

A game ranger said afterwards 
that the farmer’s experience was 
not unheard of. Although called 
the King of Beasts, a lion could 
be cowardly if any person or 
animal had the courage to take 
the offensive against it. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “it is 
not a practice we ever recommend 
people to try. It doesn’t always 
work!” ' 

living Rough in the 
Rough-edged Isle 

Crusaders, Vikings, Trojans, and 
Spartans will “invade” a .lonely 
island otf the west- coast of Scot¬ 
land this summer. They are boys 
of the Plum Lane Secondary 
School, Plumstead, where - the' 
houses are named after these 
ancient warriors, and the island 
is tiny Garbh Eileach—“the 
Rough-edged Isle ”—off Mull, in 
the Firth of Lome. 

The boys will, spend a week 
there, studying bird life and field- 
lore, and will also rebuild a ruined 
farmhouse for later parties to live 
in. This year’s group will live in 
tents and draw their .water from 
a stream. 


* wav, 

USAARMY 

Mosquito N&t'h / 

RIDGE® 

rare 

This ja an 

am a zin g __ 

youngsters? 

Size 15 ft. x 5'4*. high X- 5'6 # width, 
approx. Light Biscuit colour. The genuino 
U.S.A. Army tropical command. Unissued. 
All you have to do is to supply your own 
poles—two . broomsticks or bamboo canes. 
We supply the metal pegs. This is a fantastic) 
offer, at a ridiculous price. Send 10/11, 
plus post 2/1 for yours.. No more to pay. 




SLEEPING BAG 


G 


This is made from genuino 
Government material, bewaro of spurious 
imitations. A great bargain to aclvertiso our 
Bumper Camping Outfit. Size OZ* X 2'3A 
Folds up neatly for easy carrying. Quilted, 
filled with. luxurious Kapolc—not imitation 
filling, tho real Govt, quality. Price miles 
below even the making price. LISTS, TENTS, 




(Dept. CN/41) 1&3/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London.S.E.S. OpenallSat. 1p.m. Wed. 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS 
OF. BRITAIN 


/ 9. Northumberland 


; The Northumberland National Park was first proposed as 
a narrow strip of country . about 35 miles long and nine 
miles wide, taking in the Roman Wall between Brampton 
and Cor bridge. Happily, although including less of the 
Wall, the. area was enlarged; and the park which was 
eventually established in September 1955 extends north - 
wards right to the Cheviots and the Scottish Border , cover - 
. ing almost 400 square miles. 

It is a wonderful , bracing countryside of windswept moors 
and fells , and of fortifications once guarded by legionaries 
of the ancient Roman Empire . 

nriiE south of the Northumber- green hills and heather moors , 
land National Park is stretch uninterrupted to the 
dominated by the snaking line of farthest limits of the park, taking 
the Roman-Wall with its “mile j n The Cheviot, the loftiest sum-, 
castles” and signalling turrets at m it (2671 feet) of the Border 
regular intervals. In the days of country. For centuries this was a 
the grandeur that was Rome, it wild and lawless “no man’s land,” 
must have presented a formidable a natural barrier between England 

and Scotland and the scene of 
countless skirmishes and raids and 
pitched battles. Past wars, how¬ 
ever, have left no scars on the 
landscape to compare with, the 
huge artillery range which today 
sprawls over the moors above 
Otterburn, scene of the battle 
in 1388 between the forces of 
Hotspur and the Earl of Douglas. 

WIDE OPEN SPACES 

The Northumberland National 
Park is essentially a region ol 
wide open spaces; villages, and 
even farms, are far apart and it 
is possible to walk for miles with- * 
out seeing even a. single house; 
Although rich in history, it is a 
land of birds and beasts rather 
than men—of grouse and wood¬ 
cock, of duck and grebe, of snipe 
and curlew, of cattle and black- 
faced Cheviot sheep, 
obstacle to attack from the north, Threading over the high moor- 
for it was about 20 feet high and lands the whole length of the 
up to 10 feet wide. Parts are still P ar k is the Pennine Way, which 
in reasonably good condition and begins at Edale in the Peak 
in other places careful restoration National Park and ends at Kirk 
is being carried out. Elsewhere Yetholm on the Scottish Border, 
through the centuries its stones To walk the 250 miles length'of 
have been used in the building of this tough hill track is dr great 
local farms and cottages. adventure. 

Northwards, this national park The Committee which is look- 
crosses the' Rede Valley, through ing after the Northumberland 
which a main road pushes its way Park first met just over a year 
over the Cheviots and into Scot- a 8°* Since then a comprehensive 
land at Carter Bar. . To the west survey of the region has been 



lies the expanse of Kielder Forest, compiled as a basis for a future 
now containing 100 million trees,, programme of work. 

Beyond Redesdale the bare Next week: Brecon Beacons 



The Roman Wall as it runs through the Northumberland National Park 
near Haydon Bridge 
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SCHOOL FOR DIVERS 



Mr, Foreman and (he Chief Instructor supervise a diver’s entry into the main tank 


For more than 120 years the name of *Siebe> .Gorman and 
Co. has had world-wide renown: Diving apparatus made 
by this firm is used all over the world—-and from all over 
the world men come to their research station at dressing - 
ton, Surrey. Some of them come to v examine the latest 
developments; some arrive, for refresher courses in the 
diving'tanks; and others come to learn how to dive. Three 
of these learners were in action when a C N Correspondent 
■ went along to this research station the other day. 


'Phe students who attend the 
^ initial diving courses at Siebe, 
Gorman's research station come 
from all walks of life. They may : 
be archaeologists or surveyors or 
engineers, all bent on-exploring 
the ocean bed; or they may be : - 
young men who intend to take up 
diving as a career. . . . 

The beginners taking the five-- 
day course when .I visited the 
station were two. employees of the * 
Port of London Authority and an 
East African Railway engineer on . 
leave from Mombasa. Having re¬ 
ceived their first lectures on div¬ 
ing theory, all three*had been told 
the workings of. the diving suit, 
and were now ready for practical. 
instruction. 

The two P.L.A. men were just 
being helpedMtito their gear as I 
approached the 15-foot diameter 
tank which was to be their “class¬ 
room.” Their instructor, Mr. Albert 
Foreman, an ex-Naval man with 
hundreds of dives to his credit, 


was fastening the 20-lb. boots 
which divers wear. 

Preparing a diver for immersion 
is quite a lengthy business. Two' 
pairs of long stockings,, woollen: 
pants, jersey, and waterproof sliit 
are’put on by the diver; and then 
come boots, helmet,,padded collar, 
and ballast weights—180-lb. in all 
—to be fixed by the instructor.- 

It is a task 4 calling for the 
utmost care, each operation being 
carried out in a set order and then 
checked. • : - • 

“The diver’s life is in the hands 
of the linesman, or surface man,” 
explained Mr. Foreman. “And 
constant attention to detail is his 
greatest safeguard.' Of course,-the 
divers here are in no danger. 
This tank is only twelve feet deep 
and should they get into the 
slightest difficulty wc could have 
them out in no time.” 1 

The two divers were now in the 
water, ready, to descend. After 



A lesson in theory precedes the practical work 


checking air pressure, inlet and f 
outlet valves, and * ensuring. that 
there was no leakage anywhere, 
they gripped .the shot line and slid | 
down into the green water, A| 
patch of bubbles marked the point | 
where they had disappeared. 

One of the men was whistling | 
cheerfully to himself as he went £ 
down. '“Couldn’t do that below 
50 feet,” said Mr. Foreman. “The 
.pressure would stop it.” Mr. 
Foreman should know, He has 
beep down more than 400 feet. 

Divers go down to the seabed 
to work, and so once they were 
“settled in” the students were 
given jobs to do. Diver No. 1, 
as he was, addressed over the 
microphone, was asked to saw two 
inches off a block' of wood on 
the floor of the tank. Diver No. 

2 was instructed to. collect the. 
eight'nuts and eight bolts scat¬ 
tered around the tank, take a 
spanner, .and join two pieces of 
metal suspended on a rope. 

NO GLOVES 

The figures of the two men 
were just a blur in the cloudy 
water, so, leaving the linesman in 
charge for a while, we went down 
to the observation windows to 
see how they were getting on. 
Diver No. 1 was laboriously tying 
the block of wood to a sort of 
iron framework; and No. 2 was 
crawling around searching for the 
nuts and bolts. 

Although' the' water was quite 
cold neither diver wore gloves. 
“A diver’s hands'are his eyes,” 
explained Mr. Foreman. “The 
waters around Britain are so 
muddy and cloudy that a diver’s 
vision is very restricted. He must 
feel his way round objects, and 
identify them mainly by touch.” 

Leaving the two divers to their 
tasks for a moment, Mr. Foreman 
showed me some of the other 
tanks in the station. Onq of 
them, about 30 feet deep, was 
used for more advanced training, 
introducing divers to the increased 
pressure at that depth. 

Another tank was only some ■ 



Checking progress through a window 

ten feet deep, but here, by means 
of compressed air, it is possible 
to produce conditions equal to 
‘those at a depth of 200 feet. This 
tank is used for trying out new 
equipment or devices produced in 
the firm’s laboratories, for testing 
a diver’s reaction to different pres¬ 
sures, and for research work on 
the “diseases” of the deep. > 
Most of these, troubles arc 
caused by the intense pressure 
experienced at great depths* and 
Mr. Foreman showed me the re¬ 
compression chamber which pro¬ 
vides the “cure” for them. The 
most common is compressed air 
illness—-the dreaded “bends.” It 
is caused by the nitrogen in the 
air being breathed forming into 
bubbles in the blood. If a diver 
ascends slowly, stopping at set 
intervals, the bubbles are dis¬ 
solved and no harm is done. But 
if he is forced to come to the 
surface rapidly, say in an emer¬ 
gency, the bubbles cannot dis¬ 
solve and the diver experiences 
great'pain, and in extreme cases 
paralysis or death may follow. 
This is where the recomprcssion 
chamber comes in. The moment 
the diver comes to the surface his 
helmet, boots, and weights arc 
removed and he is led into the 
.chamber. The door is locked, the 
pressure inside is raised to that 
at which he was working, and he 
settles down to a long wait, the 
pressure being gradually reduced. 
The length of his stay in the 


At work on the bottom of the tanV 


chamber depends on the depth 
and duration of his dive. A man 
working for half an hour at a 
depth, of 200 feet would need orn 
and a half hours in the chamber 
(or ascending in the water)., Mr 
Foreman said that in "extreme 
cases of .compressed air illness a 
diver might have to spend up tr 
20 hours in the chamber, 1 
As we went back to the mail- 
tank to see how the two P.L.A 
men "were getting on with their 
tasks, I asked Mr. Foreman wha* 
qualities were required in a diver 
“He must be fit and in excel¬ 
lent health; he must be able to 
withstand considerable physical 
'and mental strain; he must have 
no ear trouble, of course; and 
he must have imagination, to cope 
with the unexpected down there 
in the dark.’* ' , 

I think he might have-added 
one more quality? Courage. 
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Two more books in this 
wonderful new series ; | • ■ 1 

vigorously illustrated H 

in colour and line 
by Robert Hodgson ; 



Man of the White South 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN SCOTT 

by Admiral Lord Mountevans 

The author was a midshipman in the battleship Repulse when first 
he encountered Scott, then First Lieutenant of the Majestic. He 
tells a first-hand story from the time when, though really too young 
for the assignment, he joined the relief expedition, sent in 1902 , to 
aid Scott in the Discovery. Finally, in 1912 , Mountevans was one of t 
the three men who last saw Scott and his party alive. 

Father of Railways 

THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 

by O. S. Nock - 

One of the best-known writers of railway books tells the life-story 
of the colliery fireman’s son who, with his own son Robert, designed 
and built the Rocket , Here is Stephenson,' as a stripling beating a 
burly miner in a seven-round fight; then gaining fame as an 'engine 
doctor*; and as an old man refusing a knighthood. 

NELSON’S 

PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 

i os 6d 


DAWKS 

AND THE DUCHESS 

Meta Maync Reid 
Another exciting story about the 
three Peyton children and their 
pet jackdaw. 9s 6d 

THE 

SALT-WATER MEN 

Joseph Sclnill 

Exciting sea tales of .Canada’s 
“ bluenose clippers ”—the Marco 
Polo , the Lawrence and many 
others. Illustrated 12s 6d 

THE ROVER 

•Thomas H. Raddall 
The stirring story of The Rover 
and her Nova Scotia crew on the 
Spanish Main. Ulus. 12s 6d 

BONFIRE IN THE 
WIND 

; Jane Oliver 
Another historical tale of Scot¬ 
land \ in the late seventeenth 
century,' by the author of Young 
Man With a Sword, . llliis. 12s 6d 

DAVID & JONATHAN 

Winefridc Nolan 

' “An earnest, convincing story of 
a Roman Catholic family grow¬ 
ing up under persecution in 
Jacobean England.” Daily 
Telegraph . 11s 6d 

MACMILLAN 


★ Ready on Monday ★ 

USE YOUR 
LEISURE! 

A BOQK OF PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
. BY ; 

GUY r/wJIIIAMS 

With 33 drawings by the author 
12s-. 6d. net 

In this nevv book the author 
of Use Your Hands / and 
Use Your Eyes ! describes a 
variety of spare-time activities 
for boys and girls of ten years 
and upwards. lie lias selected 
those which can be carried 
out with very little equipment ‘ 
and with inexpensive and 
easily obtained materials. 

CHAPMAN & HALL 


There's a feast 
; of good reading 

every month in . 

WORLD 

DIGEST 

V6 

If yoii have difficulty in obtaining a copy 
• locally, send P.O. forl]6 to WORLD DIGEST. 
Bear Alley, Farriagdon Street, London, E.C.4 


FIGHTING FOR THE KING 

The Sword is King, by Sutherland 
Ross (Hodder and Stoughton. J2s. 6d.) 

0APTURLD by Roundhead troopers 

; while reconnoitring a lonely 
farm, Sir Richard Clifton, though 
only 16, is already a veteran of the 
Civil War. 

The story tells of his rescue 
from a firing, party by his friend 
Nigel Ashford during a Royalist 
attack upon a fortified manor 
house, an incident typical of the ‘ 
struggle. In the midst of flashing 
swords and the crash of wheel- 
lock muskets the reader gets a 
lively picture of Civil War con¬ 
ditions in Southern England. 

A foray into Kent, and a clash 
with the Dorset Club Men, leads 
the two friends at last fo the First 
Battle of Newbury. 

Mr. Ross knows how to make 
history live. 

HERO’S TALE OF HEROES 

Man of the White South, by Lord 
Mountevans (Nelson, 10s. 6d.) 

JJetter known, perhaps, as Evans 
of the Broke, Lord Mount¬ 
evans was the man who took com¬ 
mand . of the British Antarctic 
Expedition of 1909-13 after the 
death of Captain Scott. 

In this strikingly illustrated 
book, written a few months before 
he died, thp great sailor recounts 
his Antarctic adventures and tells 
how he accompanied the ill-fated 
Captain Scott and his companions, 
as a supporting team, to within 144 
■ miles of the South Pole. A moving 
tale of dauntless heroism, it is 
made all the more effective by the. 
breezy manner of its telling. 

WILD HORSES IN 
AUSTRALIA 

The Brumby, by Mary Elwyn 
Patchett (Lutterworth Press, 10s. 6d) 

Joey, lives with his father in The 
Australian Bush, and there he 
watches the brumbies, wild horses, 
as they feed and play. To some of , 
the foals he., gives a name— 
Brumby, Myall, and the lovely 
white Moonlight which he longs 
to own—and eventually does. The 
story is told movingly, and there 
are gripping descriptions of the 
ways of these wild horses and 
their' everlasting fight to live as 
they please; And it is told by one 
who has first-hand knowledge. 


ALL ALONG THE LINE ■ 

French Railways of ‘ Today,' by 
Vivian Rowe (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) •■■■■* 

- A ll lads—and most Ylads-—like 
books'about railvvays, 'especi¬ 
ally if they have plenty 1 of‘good 
pictures, sop this one is sure to ■ 
please them. Describing a magni¬ 
ficent system which has 1 been 
brought up to date after a terrible 
war-time mauling, it makes a dash¬ 
ing start with a chapter called In 
the Cab of the Mistral. < v- 

Thc whistling winter wind which 
blows down the Rhone valley pro¬ 
vides * an excellent name for 
France’s crack train—a train which 
has reached a speed of 151 miles 
an hour. The chapter tells of a 
high-speed trip of some 300 miles, 
from Dijon to Lyons. 

Many types of train, both main 
line and suburban, are described 
and illustrated, as well as . the 
system of laying rails in half-mile 
lengths on concrete to eliminate 
the racketyrbucket of the wheels. 
There arc * also chapters on Elec¬ 
trifying the Line and on Diesel 
Autorails. In short, this is a book 
for the real railway enthusiast. 


HOLIDAY AT SCHOOL 

Emily and the Headmistress, * by 
Mary K. Harris (Faber, 12s.' 6d.) 

Jt was-hard luck that Emily had 
to - remain at' school whenj 
everyone else went on holiday— 
everyone, that is, except Miss 
Robinson, the Headmistress. Thc‘ 
thought' filled Emily with dread;, 
but a walk in the countryside, with 
Miss Robinson revealing a* wonder¬ 
ful knowledge of wild creatures,- 
soon made her change her mind. 

MAGIC IN THE AIR 

The Chimneys of Green Knowe, by 
L. M. Boston . (Faber, 13s. -6d.) 

^iiere is magic in the air when 
young Tolly returns from 
school to stay in his great-grand¬ 
mother’s old house. For the 
“others?—the children who lived 
in the house in former years—seem 
to come to life when his great¬ 
grandmother relates some of their 
adventures. Blind Susan, and her^ 
little black companion, Jacob,' Hit 
in and out of Tolly’s holiday with 
such ease that you accept their 
presence as readily as Tolly did. 
An unusual and entertaining story! 





One of the many jolly drawings by May Gibbs in licr new 
book : Mr. and Mrs, Bear and Friends (Angus and Robertson, 
13s.- 6d.). A grand book for the younger children. 


CANAL HOLIDAY 

.Snail and the Pennithornes Next 
Time, by Barbara Willard (Epworth 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 

chicken cox contact threatens 
to end the fun of the Permi- . 
thorncs, . Meg and Richard, for 
their parents being in Africa, they 
are hastily packed off to a friend, 
affectionately known .as Snail. 
Their quarantine is spent in an 
old canal boat, followed by many 
adventures among the folk who 
live in those gaily-colourcd narrow- 
boats which are now, unhappily, 
disappearing from, our little-used 
waterways. 


LEARN THE ART OF 
TAKING GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 

by reading 

The Young 
€mneritmun 

by Gordon Catling. Now available is the completely new 
edition of this well-known book for beginners written by a 
professional photographer. He discusses everything that the 
amateur could want to know on the art of taking high-quality 
photographs with a modern inexpensive camera, and develop¬ 
ing and printing them. Up-to-date information is given on 
colour photography and flashlight photography. Illustrated 
with numerous plates and diagrams, 10 s. 6 d. net. 

PUBLISHED BY NICHOLAS KAYE 


YOUTHFUL ENTERPRISE 

The Secret River, by Katkrone 
Pinkerton (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 

A gold-mining camp in Alaska. 

" is no place for a girl, but 
Judy Randolph feels she must be 
there with her father because she 
knows he has been out of luck 
lately. Then she meets young 
Rod Baird. He has a scheme for 
turning a choked river into . a 
salmon run that should prove more 
profitable than gold-mining, and 
although most people think Rod’s 
enterprise ridiculous, Judy joins 
him in it. Life in this wild northern 
land is well describedMn this in¬ 
teresting yarn. * 

STORY OF AN ENGINE 

Jennie, by J. , B. Snell (Nelson, 
Ss. 6d.) 

Jennie is a railway engine—a 

. little one that needs under¬ 
standing, She hauls; the trains 
along a narrow-gauge railway, 
running between Welsh slate quar¬ 
ries and a seaport. • . 

The temperamental Jennie 
arrived at the opening of the rail¬ 
way in 1876, and was still chugging 
along at the end, in 1939. Owen . 
Roberts also, began work in 1876, 
as Jennie’s fireman, and we follow 
the progress of’ these two as they 
grow old together. The author 
tells us that Jennie never actually 
existed, but he makes her seem 
very real' a lively heroine, indeed, 
of a lively story, - 
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ARE' SURE TO ENJOY 


STIRRUPS v. PEDALS 

Horseshoes and Handlebars, by M, 
E. Atkinson, (Bodley Head, 12s, 6d.) 

^Yien a .superior .young man re¬ 
marks to pony-loving girls 
that riding is “a mode of progres¬ 
sion that should have gone : out 
with the stage-coach”, we ; may cx-. 
pect: a lively argument.. And; so 
it turns out with the strangely- = 
assorted young folk in this jolly 
tale, They arrange a hiking con¬ 
test with one team on horseback 
and the other on bikes, and their 
adventures make this a: holiday 
yarn with smiles on every page. 

MICROBE FRIENDS AND 
FOES 

The World of the Infinitely Small/ 
by - L, J. Ludovicl (Phoenix House, 
15s,) _ 

Qur existence depends on billions 
of “good” microbes, and is 
threatened by the “bad” ones— 
which arc fortunately fewer. Their 
teaming - World, invisible to the 
naked eye, is around us and within 
us and its exploration with the ■ 
microscope is the absorbing theme 
of Mr. Ludovici’s book. 'After des¬ 
cribing the. microbes’ many func¬ 
tions, he introduces us to the 
pioneers who discovered and 
studied them—Van Leeuwenhoek, 
Pasteur, Lord Lister, Robert Koch, 
Sir Ronald Ross, .Sir ' Alexander 
Fleming, and others. 

THRILLS ALL THE WAY 

Coral Reef Castaway, by Peter 
Halltird. (Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.) 

J^/hen young Con Murray is 
swept -off a schooner near 
.Australia’s Great Barrier Reef he 
manages .to swim, through shark-. 
infested waters to a smal^ island, 
and there meets a’strange old man 
named Ginty. This man, who, 
has lived alone on the island for 
21 years, knows of a rich pearl 
bed but needs a partner to help' 
him reap its harvest. The treasure 
is guarded by sharks and other 
dangerous fish; and other threat¬ 
ening dangers are human sharks’ 
who have ' found : out —Ginty’s 
secret. ■ ' ' •• s ; 

This ' is an out-of-the-ordinary 
yarn with thrills coming fast and 
furious. 


A BOY AND IIIS CHIMP 

Ranjit of the Circus Ring, by Anne 
Freeling (Hutchinson, 12s* ,6d.) ■■ 

J-Jere ‘ is a. delightful. : behind-the- 
. ■=■ scenes tale of an Indian boy, 
Ranjit, and his devoted performing 
chimpanzee. A. real child of the 
circus, • Ranjit' loves all animal 
performers—but his two favourites 
arc the chimp and a pet marmoset 
which he, hopes to train for the, 
ring. . 

The author’s intimate know¬ 
ledge of circus life makes. this an, 
enthralling story for all who; are 
thrilled by, the glamour of the Big 
Top. . * 



Young George Stephenson wat¬ 
ches his famous father at work. 
One of Robert Hodgson’s fine 
illustrations in Father of Rail¬ 
ways, . tho story of George 
Stephenson by 0. S. Nock, 
(Nelson, 10s. 6d.). 

GUIDE FOR YOUNG 
CLIMBERS ' 

Gciting' to Know Mountains,' by 
Showed Styles (Newnes, 12s . 6d.) 

‘^Y'ould-be young climbers will 
find this well-illustrated book 
a useful guide to the thrills of 
challenging the heights. The 
author, a member of the Hima¬ 
layan Club, reminds us that 
“Mountains are a happy territory 
where the shadow of danger should 
never cloud the carefree* days”. In 
’a breezy way he tells us the secrets 
of enjoying thos$ carefree climbing' 
days, in this country and abroad. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


DOMINI THE GOLDEN 
PLOVER, by C. W. Henry. The . 
story of the wonderful Right of'a bird 
down the American continent and 
back again. Finely illustrated by W. 
Neave Parker (Nelson, 6 s.) . 

RUFA THE WOOD ANT, by Ray 
Palmer. A fascinating account of ant 
life, finely illustrated by W. Neave 
Parker (Nelson, 6 s.) 

COLLINS POCKET GUIDE TO 
THE SEA SHORE, by John Barrett, 
and C. M. Yonge, with hundreds of 
illustrations, including 40 beautiful 
pages in colour (Collins, 25s.) 

^CESARE OF ITALY and LUIS 
OF SPAIN, both by Peter Buckley. 
Two of the Around the World Today 
series (Chatto and' Wind us, 9s. 6 d. 
each.) 

FUN WITH GEOMETRY, by Mae 
and Ira Freeman (Edmund Ward, 
lOs. 6 d.) ’ 

USE YOUR LEISURE!, by Guy. 
R. Williams. A book of pastimes 
for ‘ boys and girls (Chapman , and 
Hall, 12s. 6 d.) , 

HOW A BALLET IS PRO¬ 
DUCED, by Joan Selby Lowdncs 
(Routlcdge, 10s, 6 d.) 


THE YOUNG CAMERAMAN, 
by Gordon Catling. Photography ex¬ 
plained m simple terms for young 
people (Nicholas Kaye, 10s. 6 d.) 

YOUR BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, 
by Patrick Moore (Faber, 8 s. 6 d.) 

HOW TO MAKE A HOME 
NATURE MUSEUM,; by Vinson 
Brown (Faber, 12 s. 6 d.) 

THE LAMBERTS CHOSE THE 
LAW, by, Michael Thomas, and BOB 
IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT, by 
Duncan Taylor. Two Career Books 
for Boys (Chatto and Windus, 
8 s. 6 d. each) 

JOANNA IN ADVERTISING, by 
•Stella Dawson. 1 A .Mary Dunn 
Career* Novel (Chatto and Windus, 
8 s. 6 d.) 

VENTRILOQUISM FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, by Douglas Houlden 
(Nicholas Kaye, 9s. 6 d.) 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN, the story of 
the great Polar explorer, by Francis 
Noel-Baker; and ELIZABETH GAR¬ 
RETT ANDERSON, Britain’s first 
woman doctor, by Jo Manton. Two 
of the Lives to Remember series 
(A. & C. Black, 6 s. 6 d. each) 


SALT ON THEIR SAILS 

Broken Voyage, by G. W. Barring¬ 
ton (Hutchinson,. 8s,6d.) r ■ 

'\^7h en old yacht Magpie went 
down in a Mediterranean 
‘storm her young crew of two— 
Rusty • and Skipper—had just 
tumbled into the dinghy. Then 
they were nearly run down by an¬ 
other and much smarter yacht 
which suddenly appeared, 

There was no one aboard so 
they took possession, and adven¬ 
ture followed fast. Here is an 
author who really knows his ships 
and his sea and puts a tang of. salt 
into a good, dashing story. 

OUR FRIEND THE NURSE 

District Nurse Carter, by Laurence 
Meyjwll (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 

Life as a District Nurse is not all 
plain sailing. On her first day 
Nurse Carter is confronted by a 
fierce dog outside a dilapidated 
cottage, and a difficult patient 
inside. 

Overcoming problems like these 
is all in a day’s work to Nurse 
Carter;.but with the rough there 
is the smooth—the friendship of 
a village, community and the joy 
of helping those in need/ 



■ 

WRanjit / f 

J of the Circus Ring 

Nl ANNE FREELING 

D| A book which answers all 
kinds of questions aboutr 
the circus, 

* I couldn’t put it down — 
and it’s some time since that 
has happened!’— 

jg Mary Tread go Id 

Illustrator: Pat Marriott [12s. 6 d.] 

I 


! 


Helen, Television 
Dancer 

LINDA GRAEME . 
What goes on in a television 
studio ? Helen finds out and 
she discovers too that Peter 
mean? more to her than just 
a friend. 

[ 8 s. 6 dJ 

Ten Guns 
For Shelby 
- JOHN ROBB 

Another Western in the 

S SHELBY Series with that giant 
captain of the U.S. Cavalry 
on the march—this time to 
the relief of the pioneers of 
Arizona. 

. ’( 8 s. 6 d.] . * . 


I 





New DENT Books 



No Time For Tankers 

Richard Armstrong 

“ A grand yarn about intrigue and 
bomb outrages at a port in the 
Persian Gulf, thwarted by * young 
ship apprentices.”— 

Sheffield Telegraph. 
Illustrated by Reginald Gray. 12/6 

The Big Loop 

Claire Hachet Bishop 

French national cycle racing is 
the theme of “this exciting story 
of schoolboy rivalries which will 
enable. young British readers to 
. share in the excitements which 
engulf their French counterparts 
each year *”—Teachers World. 
Illustrated by Carles Font sere. 12/6 

The Pet-Keeper’s 
Manual 

Eric Fitch Daglish 

The well-known naturalist gives 
practical directions on treatment, 
housing, feeding, breeding, and 
rearing of sixteen categories of 
birds, small beasts, and fish, ;6 pp. 
of photographs and drawings. 18 s. 


New EPWORTH Books 

SNAIL AND THE ' PENNI- 
TH0RNES NEXT TIHE 

By BARBARA .WILLARD 
Illustrated by 'Geoffrey Fletcher 
Snail and the Pennithontes, de¬ 
scribed by Noel Streatfeild as 4 a 
delightful book ’ and by Barbara 
. Euphan Todd on the B.B.C. as ‘a 
perfectly lovely book ended 
with Richard saying he was sure 
there would be a next time. And 
here it is ; but this time Snail and 
Meg and Richard spend their 
holiday on a narrow-boat mean¬ 
dering along the inland water¬ 
ways of England. 10s, 6 d. net 

THE CASTLE ON THE ROCK 

By EILEEN MEYLER 
Illustrated by Monica Walker 
This junior novel, though com¬ 
plete in itself, links up with the 
author’s previous book The 
Gloriet Tower . The action takes 
place in two castles, Corfe Castle 
in Purbeck, and Nottingham, the 
Castle on the Rock. 8 s. 6 d. net 

GAMES WITH WORDS 

By KATE STEVENS 
For your party or social here is 
a book packed with ideas, not old 
ones re-hashed, but new and in¬ 
genious. It will be invaluable 
for keeping your guests amused 
and interested. And you can use 
it to entertain yourself. 2 s. 6 d.net 

H. L. GEE’S STORY BOOK 

A splendid compendium of read¬ 
ing matter for the twelve-year-old 
by this favourite writer. 

With Coloured Plates . 8 s. 6 d. 

THE~ EPWORTH PRESS 

25-35, City Road. London. E.C.1 


A wonderful Club for Boys & Girls! 
NOW’S THE TIME TO JOIN THE 

Children’s 

Miooh Cltih 

WW B «/ & wmjmw famous booksellers. 

Members Buy Books published 
at 916 & 1016 for ONLY 4 1- 

When you enrol in the Children’s Book Club, you join thousands 
of members (all over the world) who enjoy the thrill of receiving, 
each month, a grand book by a favourite author. t And you, too, 
will get (hem for only 4/- each, instead of the price elsewhere of 
9/6, 10/6 or more ! > 

These splendid, full-length Club editions—clearly printed—well 
bound —usually illustrated —are books you will be thrilled to read 
—proud to own. Members everywhere are amazed at the quality, 
variety, and value of these “ junior best-sellers ” for 
« - only 4/- ! 

“I GIFT OFFER When you join the Children’s Book Club you receive an 

• attractive' two-colour Badge and a Monthly Magazine. 

Frequently, too, there are wonderful, gift offers like the 
Tidy Tub described in this advertisement. Now is the time 
to joint I 



You can obtain a TIDY 
TUB (a gay contem- 
porary waste paper 
basket) free if you enrol 
a friend in the Club. 
Send your friend’s name 
and address with 5s, (4s. 
plus Is. for postage), for 
the first book, mention¬ 
ing this offer, and your 
Tidy Tub will be sent 
to you. 


Recent 

and 


THESE EXCITING TITLES! 

coming selections—at only 4/- to members—include: 
HIGGLES MAKES ENDS MEET by Capt. W. E. Johns 
(published at 8/6); THE RUNNERS OF ORFORD by 
Tyler Whittle (10/6) ; FAMILY ON THE TIDE by Capt. 
Frank Knight (13/6); THE MEMBER FOR THE MARSH 
by William Mayne (10/6); THE FOURTH KEY by Malcolm 
SaviJle (9/6); STRANGERS TO THE MARSH by Monica 
Edwards (10/6) ; THE HUNDRED AND ONE DAL¬ 
MATIANS by Dodie Smith (10/6) ; THE WHEEL ON 
THE SCHOOL by Meindert Dejong (12/6). All wonderful 
value! * 


FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY 


To the Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

I wish to join the Children’s Book Club and agree to purchase the selected book issued 
each month to members at a cost of-4/- (postage 1/-). I agree to continue my membership 
for a minimum of six months after which I may cancel when I like. 

□ * I will pay for selections on receipt. ■* Children's Newsp.jJune 58. 

Or if you wish to save time, postage and postal-order 

□ costs you may send a six months’ subscription of 30s. 

* I enclose 30s, 

* Place V in the space on left, as required. 

Name................ 

(block letters, please) 

Address...... 


Overseas enrolments should be accompanied by an advance subscription. 
Prices as for inland {except South Africa, Australia, New Zealand). 
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NEW FILMS 

Thrills with the Cavaliers and 
fun: r with: the Royal Navy 

J CAN thoroughly recommend an : 

exciting Cavaliers-and-Round- 
heads drama ' called The Moon- 
raker. It tells the dashing story 
of a man with a price on his head 
who ranges the countryside, harry¬ 
ing CromwcU’s men, thwarting all 
their plans, and helping Royalists 
to escape abroad. x 

Nicknamed the Moonraker, he 
is engaged on his most important 
mission, which is to smuggle 
Charles the Second out of the 
country, after his defeat at the 
Battle of Worcester, and into the 
safety of France. He arranges , 
for a ship, and then he and the 
King and another nobleman fight 
and scheme their way to a lonely 
inn where they are to hide until 
dawn. ' ' 

BETRAYED 

But at the inn the Moonraker 
finds his plans going astray. His 
identity is discovered by one of 
Cromwelfs secret agents, and he 
is also betrayed to the Round- 
heads by a beautiful girj who is to 
marry one of Cromwell’s officers. The Moonraker (George Baker) sets off in pursuit of a Roundhead 
The thrills abound as the net trooper to prevent him revealing the King’s hiding place 

drawis around the Moonraker. » '/ ‘ 1 .> 

The film is beautifully photo- Another film with plenty of two years, has been turned into 
graphed in Technicolor, and there humour, but of a very different a very profitable concern by an 
are some thrilling duels between kind, is Up the Creek. This is’a astute bos’n, played by Peter 
the Moonraker and the secret' hilarious comedy, and although it Sellers. The ship is selling Navy 
agent. The climax is a running seems a big leg-pull for the Navy, paint at cut rates,‘runs a one-day 
fight on the cliffs of the coast. it is all done so good-humouredly laundry, and has a cook who 
Acting the part of the Moon- that the Admiralty were delighted spends his time making goodies 
raker with tremendous dash and with it and have agreed to co- which are sold to the villagers, 
charm, George Baker gives one of operate in another film called David Tomlinson is aghast at this 
his best performances, and there Further Up the Creek. state of affairs, but finds that he 

are other excellent performances David Tomlinson is an amiable has been tricked by the crew into 
by Marius Goring; and Sylvia, but not very efficient naval becoming an accomplice. 

Syms, the girl whose loyalties are lieutenant with a passion for What happens when an admiral 
with the Roundheads biit who falls building rockets. He becomes comes to inspect the ship? Well, 
in love with the gallant Cavalier, such a nuisance that he is posted that’s where one of the officer’s 
Here is a film which has to the command of an old ship rockets comes into its own! 
humour, thrills, and splendid which, is laid up on a remote part Up the Creek is a very good 
characterisation, and will entertain of the British coast. joke on the Navy, very well acted, 

everybody who enjoys clean He finds that this ship, which and packed with laughter and 
adventure in the cinema. has not had an officer aboard for good fun. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THESE 
BIRDS IN DEVON 


Readers who spend their holi¬ 
days ih Devon this year may like 
to look out for some of its wide 
range of wild birds. The 30th 
Report of the Devon Bird-Watch¬ 
ing and Preservation Society, 
just issued, tells of a rich variety. 

The raven, for instance, is no 
longer a rare bird there. The red 
grouse nests on Dartmoor, and 
the buzzard has now re-established 
itself after its numbers had been 
reduced by the shortage of rabbits. 
The gliding fulmar petrel may be 
found nesting on the cliffs at Tor¬ 
quay and Berry Head, and the 
black cormorant on the Picket 
- —; -—h—*— 

Look at the 
names again 

There is more than meets the 
eye in the name of the Pacific 
Envoy, the 10,700-ton cargo liner 
recently, completed at Walker-on- 
Tyne for the Furness Withy Line. 

Since the war these owners have 
built Pacific Fortune, Pacific Unity, 
Pacififc Reliance, Pacific North¬ 
west, and now Pacific Envoy. The 
next to follow will be. Pacific 
Stronghold, at present fitting out 
at the Walker shipyard. 

' At the moment there is no news 
about when the next vessel is 
likely to be started on. But we 
can be quite sure its second name 
will begin with the letter S. The 
clue is in the initial letters of the 
second words in the narhes. 


Hidden in the lake 

Three ancient chariots . have 
been found by Armenian archae¬ 
ologists. They came to light dur¬ 
ing the excavation of burial 
mounds which, long submerged in 
Lake Sevan, were revealed after 
hydro - electric schemes . had 
lowered the water level, Welf 
preserved, though nearly 3000 
years old, the chariots have four 
solid wooden wheels and arc 
decorated with shields. 


Rock in the Exe estuary. At Start 
Point both shags and cormorants 
can be found. In the estuaries, of 1 
the Axe and the Exe the large, J 
piebald shelducks bring their 
broods to the water in July from 
nearby burrows, where they nest. . 

Montagu’s harrier, a slim grey 
marsh-hawk, returns annually to 
parts of Dartmoor. There, sand- / ( 
pipers will be heard whistling by V- 
the streams, and the small merlin 
falcon also nests there. The ringed 
plover raises its.. family by the 
shore at Saunton Sands and 
Northam Burrows. 

On the cliffs at Hope’s Nose,.in 
the south-east, the visitor will see 
a colony of nesting kittiwake gulls, 
but unfortunately some of the 
larger, predatory black-backed 
gulls nest , there: also. However, 
among the more unusual birds re¬ 
corded in the county havp been a • 
white guillemot off Thatcher Point. 

Devon bird-watchers are making 
special studies this season of the 
redstarts, which nest chiefly in 
the south-eastern half of the ; 
county, and of the cirlbunting, 
whose main haunts are along the 
south coast from Seaton to Ply¬ 
mouth as well as along the valleys 
of the Exe. and the Clyst. 


^ False tooth 



A huge glass model of a human 
tooth on view in the City Hall 
at Frankfurt, Germany 


MICAH CLARKE—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s story of the Monmouth Rising (12) 



One of the officers asked what should be done The clerk was allowed to go, and a noose was Micah was taken to Bridgwater, where Major Soon the infamous Judge Jeffreys came to 
with the clerk who had betrayed Micah, and placed round Micali’s neck. Before ordering Ogilvy wrote to his parents telling them that Taunton to “ try ” the prisoners. Micah, who 
the other said he should be hanged. “ No,- no, his execution, one of the officers asked his name, their son was alive. The letter brought an old was not among the first to go before him, heard 
your most gracious honours,” howled the clerk, to enter it in his notebook. On hearing that he friend of Micah’s, Solomon Sprcnt, to visit from those who \yerc in court that “ the Judge 
M Did I not tell ye where ye could find one of the was Micah Clarke both officers Ipoked surprised, him when the prisoners were removed to raved like demoniac, and even the jury shrank 
stoutest soldiers in the rebel army?” Tlie They had orders to spare a man of that name Taunton. Sprcnt said that Dccimus Saxon from him as from a venomous thing when he 
first officer pointed out that it would be unwise because of his kind treatment of a captured had escaped, and was now posing as a servant turned his baleful glance upon them.” Nearly 
to hang the man, as that might discourage Horse Guards officer, Major Ogilvy. The noose at the Bruton inn where he and Micahliad 100 rebels were executed or condemned to 
others from betraying their comrades. was taken from Micah’s neck, ’stopped on their way to join Monmouth, death upon that opening day. 

What will be Micah’e fate when he appears before this hrutal bully? See next week’s instalment 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 



by Anthony Buckeridge 


1. Jennings makes 
contact 

tfoR the first half of the Christ- 
mas term the succession of 
popular' crazes at Linbury Court 
School had , followed a familiar 
pattern. Conkers—a purely 
seasonal pastime—rgave place to a 
passion for making banjos from 
circular biscuit tins and school 
rulers. 

This Was followed by the intro¬ 
duction of the snorkel-r -a simple 
breathing apparatus consisting of a 
length of rubber tubing which en¬ 
abled the wearer to remain sub¬ 
merged for short periods below the 
surface of the bath-water. The 
snorkel was an instant success, for 
it was found that it could be used 
equally well to provide a current 
of air beneath the bedclothes 
when reading by torchlight, after 
lights out, , 

Then, j shortly after half-term, 
came ’‘the home-made telephone. 
As usual it was Jennirigs who 
pioneered the latest craze ,. , And 
it was 'Jennings, as usual, who was „ 
largely to -blame for the trouble ■ 
which ensued. ‘ ■ 

The idea , came to him just be¬ 
fore school one Monday afternoon' 
as he was rummaging through the 
muddled contents of his desk in 
search of a missing exercise book. 

“You. know what, Darbi,” he 
remarked to his, friend, Avho was 
dredging the inkwell at a neigh¬ 
bouring desk, , “If I was an the 
phone I could 1 ring up and ask if 
he’s got it in the staff room.” 

His companion broke olf in the 
act of harpooning a fragment of 


ink-sodden blotting paper with a 
broken nib. “Who’s got what in 
the staff room?” he demanded. 

“ My English exercise book. It 
isn’t anywhere in my desk. I think 
Mr. Carter must have collected 
it at the end of the lesson yester¬ 
day afternoon.” 

Darbishire creased his brow in 
a puzzled frown, striving to fol¬ 
low his colleague’s train of 
thought. It was not always easy 
to grasp straight away .what Jen¬ 
nings was talking .about, for his 
arguments tended to leap from 
point to point like a cat on a roof. 
And indeed this air of restless 
activity was typical of his whole 
nature. An .eager manner and a 
wide-awake look in his eyes gave 
a clear indication that the eleven- 
year-old John Christopher Timothy 
Jennings was always ready to play' 
a leading part in the more lively 
aspects of boarding school life. 

Cautious Darbishire 

Darbishire, on the other hand, 
was of a cautious and peace-loving 
disposition; yet in spite of this he 
did his best to trail along in the 
wake of his more impulsive col¬ 
league. - 

■ “I still'don’t see what you’re 
wofiling about,” he persisted. “If 
you think Mr. Carter’s got your 
English book why don’t you go 
and ask him?” 

“That’s what I shall have to 
do. I was only thinking that I 
could save myself the trouble of 
stonking all the way along to the 
stall room if I could ring him up 
instead.” 

Darbishire snorted. “If you 



think the Head’s going to have our 
classroom put on the phone just 
to save you wearing your legs 
out, you must want your brain 
testing!” 

“I don’t mean a real telephone. 
. I mean a home-made one,” Jen¬ 
nings explained patiently. “All 
you need is- a couple of tins joined 
together with a long piece of 
string.” ... 

“And then what?”- 

“Well, that’s all, really. .You 
talk into one of them and some¬ 
body else listens. with the other. 
It’s strictly scientific, you see. The 
sound waves go hopping along the 
string and make the tins vibrate.” 

“Atkinson’s got a golden syrup 
tin,” Darbishire suggested. “I 
doubt, if you’d hear much through 
it, though. It’s still half full of 
golden syrup.” 

“I know!” Jennings said eagerly. 
“Mr. Carter has round tobacco 
tins. He’s bound to let us have 
some empty ones. Let’s go and 
ask him.” 

Further planning 

At a brisk pace he led the^way 
' out of the classroom and along 
the corridor towards the staff 
room. As they pattered down the 
stairs to the ground floor, Jennings’ 
mind was busy planning further 
developments of his scheme. His 
first idea had been to construct a 
gadget which would enable a few 
chosen friends to send greetings to 
one another, or to exchange re¬ 
marks about the weather from any 
distance up to about ten yards. 

Rut when the news ' began to 
spread other people would want to 
avail themselves of this valuable 
device and would be quick to fol¬ 
low-the fashion he had set. In his 
mind’s eye he could picture the 
scene of bristling activity as the 
craze took- hold—the common 
room festooned from .end to end 
with a cat’s-cradle of humming 
string as secret messages and other 
vital information sped from tin to 
tin. 

Straight to the point 

By this time they had reached 
the staff room, where they found 
Mr.*. Carter preparing his lessons 
for the afternoon. 

Jennings came straight to the 
point. “Sir, please, sir, have you 
any empty tobacco tins you don’t 
w'ant, please, sir?” 

Mr, Carter, nodded. “Plenty. 
What do you want them for?” 

“A famous new idea of mine j- 
sir,” Jennings’replied prpudly, and 
then went on to explain the work¬ 
ings of the home-made telephone. 

Mr. Carter listened patiently. 


Fifteen years’ experi¬ 
ence of dealing with 
. boys had taught the 
senior assistant master 
a great deal about the 
workings of the grow¬ 
ing mind. This fact, 
combined with a calm 
and unruffled tem¬ 
perament, caused him 
to be regarded by the 
boys jn his charge as 
a friendly sort of per¬ 
son who could be 
relied upon to listen 
. to their troubles with 
a sympathetic ear. 

“All .right, Jen¬ 
nings. 1*11, let. you 
have some,” Mr. 

Carter said when the 
boy outlined his 
needs. “But wouldn’t 
it be more sensible to devote your 
free time to something useful and 
worthwhile?” ’ * t 

“Oh, but it is worthwhile, sir,” 
Jennings replied. “It’s a new idea, 
you see . . - ”, 

“ New !’* Mr. Carter raised a 
questioning eyebrow. “It’s as old 
. as the hills. This passion for home¬ 
made telephones crops up every 
few years'With monotonous regu¬ 
larity.” 

“Well, new to us, anyway, sir,” 
Jennings amended. 

Mr. Carter smiled to himself as 
he opened the cupboard door and 
presented the self-styled inventor 
with the all-important materials. 
He was rewarded with a spate of 
thanks and beaming smiles of 
gratitude, 

“Jolly decent of Sir, wasn’t it!”. 



After picp that evening they set about their task 


Darbishire exclaimed, dosing the 
staff room door behind him. 
“They’ll make- supersonic hearing 
aids.” 

“They’re not hearing aids— 
they’re sensitive earphones,” Jen¬ 
nings replied sternly. 

“Same thing. Anyway, they’re 
just about the right size for people 
with ordinary ears.” - 
Jennings tested the truth of this 
statement by-jamming a tin firmly 
over each ear. To his delight they 
fitted perfectly and remained in 
position without the support of 
his hands. He trotted along the 
corridor with the two tins sticking 
out from his head at right angles 
like 'a pair of handlebars. “ 

There was no time then to com¬ 
plete the construction of the tele- 

Continued on page 13 
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of the value of Good Handwriting 
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Mould 

that 

tiger! 


Model in Plasticine', the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with “ Plasticine/' " Presto 
Shapes” moulding outfits from 1/6 to 5/-. 

.. ‘PMstisHne" £ 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTON . BATII SOMERSET 



GREAT 
BRITAIN STAMPS 


will be sent to all collectors 
who send 1 /6 and ask to see 
^ a selection of stamps on 

Approval. Please state special interests. 

| Tell your parents first . 

AVON STAMPS (Dept. C.N.l) 
NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK, ENGLAND 


101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value /0/- ||J 


feAUlSTR'AtjlAI 



Simply glvo us your namo and address and 
enclose. 3d. for postage and wo will send 

this WONDERFUL PACKET OF 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. In addition marvellous Approvals 
will accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything, 

PLEASE TULL YOUIl PARENTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. W57), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


( LIBYA FREE to every 
one ordering one of these 


e PACKETS 


lO diff. 
Afghanistan 3/6 
Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 diff.’- 
Siam , ..... 1/9 
Ceylon" ... 1/6 
Bolivia ... 2/6 


.50 diff. 
Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/6 
S. Africa 2/6 
Ecuador 4/- 
Mexico 2/6 
Israel -*»/- • 


ioo diff. 

Russia 5/- 
Chllo 6/- 
Norway3/» 
3apau 2/« 
Finland3/3 
Tolaud 3/9 


... . . Please tell your parents. -> 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
BattBtamps ID 1 16 Klddermlnsisr Rfl,, Croydon, By. 


1 SIMPLE, ACCURATE, 

< STYUSII and RELIABLE 

/ BESTWAY 1 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Price 4d> and 6d. each 

Ask to see a selection at 
Newsagents, Stores and Woolshops 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


6 Yemon (Cat, 

. value 27 12) 5/- 
100 China ... I/O 
100 World ... 2/- 
• 25 Peru ... 1/3 
10, Iceland ... 1/3 
50 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 2 h 
100 -do- 8/6 
50 U.S.A. ... 1/6 
10 Trinidad ... 2/-; 
50 New Zealand 2/6 


12 Iferm Island 
, Triangulars 2/* 
10 Gold Coast 1/3 
100 Germany 
100 Hungary 
50 India 
25 Turkey 
50 Finland 
10 Venezuela 
25 Burma 
10 Syria , 

100 Cauada 


1/3 

a /- 
1/3 
1 /- 
1/3 
2/- " 
a/- 
1/- 
6 /- 


Please add 3d. feir return postage. 
Full Price List sent Freo of Charge. NO 
APPROVALS. Orders despatched per return 
—NO WAITING. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1950 EDN.. 1,597 Pages, 
PRICE 21 /-, Postage 1/9. 

; ’d. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


50 FREE STAMPS 

Also details of discount and special 
prizes to all those sending 3 d. stamp for 
my valuable Approvals, Please inform 
your parents before replying . 

E. JONES, Kensholme (2) 
Horton lid., Stanwell Moor, Staines 


CLC o A f^ CE SLEEPING BAGS 

■0«nula6 American 
Officer's,. Brand New 
2 for 55/-. Post Paid, 

Cost U.S.A. Govt, over 
15 dollars (5 gus.) each. 

K6omy, soft, warm, 
cosy. Luxurious 
fleecy 100% wool 
for snug camp¬ 
ing. Long, zip 
for easy 
closinf, 

Length 6 ft. 

6 in. Packs 
small and com¬ 
pact. Warm head 
hood. Warmth equiva¬ 
lent to two blankets. Ideal campers of all 
ages, hikers, cyclists, scouts, caravans. 

Any order sent O.O.D. (Pay Postman.) 

Money Back Guarantee. 

(Dept. C3I2), 

99 Anerley Road, 
London, fi.E.20 



ilACATEX 


Send 3d. for Illustrated Lists. 

REAL RADIO 

, DE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 

Without 'phones / 

Inc.'phones 31/- *! I 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION— M. 

NOT A TOY) ’Phones essential. 

Ideal for Bedrooms, Invalids, 

, Private listening, Radio-minded _ 

hoys, etc. No Electricity,.No Batteries. Works 
anywhere. Slakelite caso—unbreakable. Perfect Present, 
Size 4" X 2" X 4". Plus 2/- P./Pkg, O.O.D. extra. 



SOFT, COSY, HYGIENIC 



IQ" size 

1 ®'© 


PETS 

FOR DOG OR CATS ' 

Avoids Floor Draught 1 
Strong, steel frame. J 
Capva3 slips off for easy * 
washing. Folds flat. Ideal » 
any room. - . i 

Bed Size t 
16" X 18" 19/6 * 
P./Pkg, Zl- 16" X 21" 25/- | 
orC.O.D. 16" X 24" 27/0 i 
Cushion 5/-ex. 1 


IN OR OUTDOORS DE-LUXE 

SUPER SUDEJ 

Safo-Strong-Folds Flat 

1 ! 2/© DEP - 

4* 7/6 carr. & 

Sinsts, nf 8/3. 

Every 
child 
loves to 
slide] 

There's 

hours of 
fun with 
this 
wonderful ^ 

play-piece. Made of strong 
wood with safety side J/f/wV* 
panels and hand grips at or 
top. Ideal for garden, playroom, schools, 
MAX. IIT. 3i FT. LENGTH fi FT. 
Half normal price! 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (CNP.81), 
623-7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19 
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Little man of great achievement 


THE AMAZING SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 

An artist who exhibited pictures in the Royal Academy; . 
an explorer who penetrated unknown territory; a naturalist ■ 
who discovered new animals and flowers; an administrator 
who added vast areas of Africa to the British Crown; a 
writer with several important books to his credit. All 
these descriptions fit Sir Harry Johnston , who was born ■ 
in London on June 12 just'a century ago , 

under 


Although a man of great 
achievement, Sir Harry John¬ 
ston himself was a little man. 
But from his Scottish forebears he 
had inherited a versatile and lively 
mind, together with vast stores 
of amazing energy ' and amazing 
courage. In these things lay his 
strength and his capacity to 
achieve success in so many fields. 

His love for art and natural 
history began when he was four, 
and it lasted throughout his life. 
He was lucky in his parents, and 



came 

the spell of 
Africa and 
began to 
study the 
problem of 
this vast 
co ntinent. 

Giving up 
all idea of 
becoming - a 
professional/ 
a r ^i s t, he 
joined an expedition to Southern 


Sir Harry Johnston 

Hut/on picture Library 


they encouraged him to the full' Angola. This adventure led to fur- 


in his chosen interests. He was 
allowed a year off ordinary school¬ 
ing when he was ten, and he spent 
it in close study of art and Nature. 
He learned to paint at the ,Lam¬ 
beth School of Art, and he paid 
frequent visits to the London Zoo, 
all the time absorbing knowledge 
that was to come in useful in later 
years. ' 

Harry Johnston wa? never very 
strong, and at the age of 21 he 
went to Tunis for his health. It 
was there, while painting and 
studying languages, that he first 


ther explorations in Africa, and to 
the British Government taking 
notice of him. 

Sir Harry Johnston had a way 
with the natives, rare among white 
men, and he was persuaded to 
enter, the consular service. 

Men of every colour' trusted 
him, and as a result he was able 
to make many friendly treaties 
with African tribes. In this way 
he was largely responsible for 
bringing about 400,000 square 
miles of Africa under the British 
flag. But his most valuable ser- 
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Mow that the sunny days are here, what fun you could have with one 
■ of the splendid “ Flashmaster ” Cameras, complete with roll film, 
offered as prizes in this week’s competition. There are five to be won ! 

Here is what to do ; You know such phrases as “ Swarnt of bees” and 
“ School fdi whales.” Swarm and School are called group terms, or 
nouns of assembly, and there are proper words for many other creatures 
when spoken of in groups. In the picture below are eight such words, 
and.you are asked to pair them correctly with the animals and^ birds 
shown to make eight complete phrases. 

You may use your dictionary or other books to help you, but you 
must find the answers for yourself. 

Write your eight completed phrases neatly on a postcard (or plain 
paper), add full name, address, and your age, then ask a parent or guardian 
to sign the entry as being all your own work. Attach the competition 
token (marked C N Token) from the foot of the back page of this, issue, 
then post to: CN Competition No. 2, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 
(Comp.), to arrive by Tuesday, June 24, the closing date. 

The prize Cameras will be awarded for. the five entries which are 
correct or most nearly so, and the best written according to age. The 
competition is open to all CN readers under 17 living in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. The Editor’s decision is final, 


vice to Africa lay in the part he 
played in putting down the slave 
trade. 

When he was in Uganda, in 
1900, he took time off from his 
duties as special commissioner to 
look for new animals and plants 
in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Ruwenzori, in the Belgian Congo. 
It was in the forests of the Congo 
that he found two animals which 
were quite unknown to Europeans: 
the five-horned 1 giraffe and the 
Okapi, with a giraffe-like head and 
the body of a deer with zebra 
markings. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s work in 
Africa brought him world-wide re¬ 
nown and many honours. Having 
been asked by President Theodore 
Roosevelt to make a study of, 
Negro life,in the U.S.A., he en¬ 
larged its scope and also included 
all countries where Africans had 
been taken as slaves. He travelled 
through the U.S., the West Indies; 
Central America,, and Brazil, and 
then came home to produce one 
of his most important books: The 




The strange Okapi discovered 
by Sir Harry Johnston 

. ; • / r 

Negro in the New World,' pul> 
lished in 1910, 

He was also consulted by the 
President of the Negro Republic 
of Liberia, who wanted to improve 
conditions in his country. This 
gave rise to another book, Liberia/ 
in which the habits of cannibals 
are described. ' * * 

Altogether, despite his many 
other activities, Sir Harry John¬ 
ston wrote nearly 50 books, 
including five novels and an auto¬ 
biography: The Story of My Life. 

That life ended on August 31, 
1927. Sixty-nine crowded, event¬ 
ful years! Few men have Had'a 
more wonderful story to tell. 


ROSES FOR AN 
ELEPHANT 

An elephant in the ‘Serengeti 
National Park at Tanganyika has 
developed a taste for roses and 
geraniums, pride' of a game 
warden’s garden. The great 
creature lumbers into the garden 
and, despite the efforts of the 
warden and his staff to drive it 
away, calmly goes on eating the 
blooms. ' ' 

This story appears in the latest 
report of the Park’s trustees, which 
also tells of a group, or pride, of 
ten lions which stood at the foot 
of a tree watching a leopard with 
its kill, a gazelle, on a forked 
branch 30 feet up. The presence 
of ten gazing lions proved too 
much for the leopard. It made off 
and left its prey, whereupon a big 
lion leisurely climbed the tree and 
helped himself. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 

Saturn’s rings at their brightest 


^aturn may now be seen in the 
date evening sky. low in the 
south-east soon after 'sunset. At 
the moment. twilight ! interferes 
with observation, but as the planet 
will be rising about half-an-hour 
earlier [each week, it will soon be 
more in evidence as the evenings 
darken. 

Just now Saturn rises at about 

9.30 p.m. and, as the sky becomes 
. dark enough, may • be easily 

identified by means of the accom¬ 
panying star-map. This shows the 
position of Saturn as it appears 
relative to the bright reddish star 
An tares, toward which Saturn 
appears to be moving very slowly. 

THREE IN A LINE 

. This star, together with two 
other readily-identified stars of the 
constellation 1 of Scorpius, will be> 
seen appearing ♦ almost in a line 
and low in the south at about 

10.30 p.m. Saturn will be found 
a little way to the left of them, 
appearing brighter than An tares 
and oi’ a whitish hue. 

The planet is now at its nearest 
to us for this year—about 
840,720,000 miles distant—and at 
its brightest. Moreover, Saturn’s 
grand ring system, as viewed from 
the'Earth at this time; has opened 
out to its widest extent. Con¬ 
sequently, the surface of these 
rings appears to us as a vast oval 
of light about' 2{ times greater in 
length than width. 

The great sphere of Saturn itself, 
with a diameter of 74,100 miles 


round its equator,' appears to float 
in the centre of these three con¬ 
centric rings whose surface is 
actually more radiant than the 
cloud surface of Saturn’s sphere. 
Thus it comes about that this vast 
oval disc of light now appears to 
encircle Saturn like a gigantic 
circular track. 

We have but to imagine the disc 
of a circular mirror reflecting the 
sunlight to realise that the more 
it is turned toward us ffie greater 
amount # of reflected light we 
should receive. • • . 

Saturn’s celestial “mirror,” how¬ 
ever, is reflecting to us the sum 
light that is at present about 934 
million miles from Saturn, Con¬ 
sequently, the sunlight reaching 
Saturn. at any given moment, will 
have left the Sun about 1 hour 22 
minutes before. As this sunlight 
takes about 1 hour 15 minutes to 
reach us from Saturn’s rings, it 
takes over 21 hours to reach us 
from the Sun. The precise time, 
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of course, varies with the distance 
of Saturn both from us and from 
the Sun. 

If we could view this unique 
display from a position as near as 
our Moon appears to us, we would 
see the “ mirror of sunlight ” 
transformed into myriads of 
moonlets arranged in . three 


colossal arches of radiance. The 
moonlets, most of them very small 
and none more than: about 100 
miles in diameter, would be speed¬ 
ing in the same direction, which 
would be the same as our-Moon. 

All would go through similar 
phases, and if viewed from the 
surface of Saturn they would rise 
and set twice a day, for while 
these “moonlets .” 1 speed round the 
vast circumference of Saturn’s 
equator in less than a day, ; Saturn 
itself spins round on its axis in 
only 10 hours 14 minutes. ' 

As the great globe of Saturn 
takes up about 735 times more 
space than our little Earth, we 
may form some idea of what a 
lively, fast-moving world Saturn 
must be. . G. F. M. 

STAMP NEWS 

old Wapiti aircraft and a 
new Hawker Hunter arc 
shown together on a set of stamps 
commemorating the Silver Jubilee 
of India’s Air Force. 

Qtamps 100 years old are now. on 
sale in the Argentine. They 
are superimposed on -a set of 
larger ones in honour of the 
country’s centenary of stamps. 

]\/£aps of two great lakes, Vic¬ 
toria and ‘Tanganyika will 
appear soon on a'pair of stamps. 
They bear the inscription “Lakes 
Victoria and Tanganyika dis¬ 
covered by Burton and Speke 
1858 ” \ ' 


JENNINGS, AS USUAL 


Continued from page 11 

phone, for the bell for afternoon 
school was ringing as the boys, 

■ arrived back in their classroom. 
But after prep that evening they set 
about their task, helped and ham¬ 
pered by a group of third form 
boys who gathered round so 
closely in their zeal to learn the 
details of the. latest craze‘that, the 
v two. craftsmen had difficulty in. 
assembling their apparatus. 

“Hey, stand back, for goodness’ 
sake, and leave things alone!” Jen¬ 
nings protested as Temple and' 
Atkinson pressed forward inquisi¬ 
tively. , ' - 

“Sorry,” Temple apologised. 

, “We only, wanted to sec how it 
works.” , 

Jennings threaded the ends of a 
long ..length of twine through the 
holes 'pierced in the bottom of 
each tin. He knotted the twine 
to; prevent it from slipping out.of 
its containers; and then turned to 
the crowd about him with a broad 
grin of triumph'. 

“There you are! Ye famous 
patent hi-fi intcr-com. walkie-talkie, 
all ready for testing,” he declared. 
“The most supersonic invention 
ever known to science.” 

Atkinson expressed doubt. “I 
bet it doesn’t work,” he said. 
“Where are the batteries?” 

“It doesn’t need anything like 
that,” Darbishire hastened to 
assure him, “According to Jen¬ 
nings the bottom of the tin works 


like a drum, and if. you keep the 
string tight the sound waves will 
make it vibrate.” 

“Let’s try it out, anyway,” Jen¬ 
nings suggested. He thrust one 
of the containers at Darbishire and 
marched off towards the common 
room door with the other tin in 
his hand. “You speak first.” 

He pulled the door to, leaving 
just enough room for the twine to 
pass through freely. Then he 
applied his ear to the tin, screwing 
up his face in an . expression of 
extreme concentration. . Time 
passed,, but still no sound was 
audible , in the earphone. , 

Success! 

The door opened, and.Temple’s 
head popped out. ' “Darbi wants 
to know if you’re ready yet?” 

“Of course I’m ready!” lea¬ 
rnings replied impatiently. “I’ve 
been‘standing here with my ears 
out on strings for the last hour 
and a half.” -. 

After a short interval a crackling 
buzz sounded in the earphone; 
Darbishire had made contact! . . . 
The gadget really worked! . . . 
Success! Success! 

For the first few seconds Jen¬ 
nings had difficulty in making 
sense of the buzzing noises re¬ 
sounding inside the tin, but after 
some moments he found he could 
hear with comparative ease. • 

“. . . five elevens are .fifty-five 


and five twelves are sixty,” came 
over the line in tones which clearly 
belonged to Darbishire. “Okay, 
'Jen, I’m signing off. It’s your turn 
now.” . 

Jennings removed his earphone 
and thought for a moment before 
replying. What should he say? 
Perhaps something scientific would 
-be in keeping with the importance 
of the occasion. 

He would be a space pilot, he 
decided; the first man ever to land 
on. the moon, sending back vital 
information to . his earthbound 
colleagues. He jerked the line 
taut and spoke into the mouthpiece 
in crisp, official tones. 

. “Hullo, Earth! ... Hullo, 
< Earth! Moon calling Earth. This 
is Space Pilot Jennings speaking 
from Lunar Base Camp One. Are 
you receiving me? . . . Are you 
receiving me? . . . Over!” - 

A faint voice from Earth buzzed 
in the tobacco tin informing him 
that he was coming over loud and 
clear. How was he getting on lip 
there, the voice inquired. Was the 
weather reasonable for the time 
.of year? 

“Lunar Operation proceeding 
according to plan,” Jennihgs re¬ 
plied. “Our next move is to ex¬ 
plore a handful of craters by 
moonlight. I’ll let you know if 
we find anything in my next news 
bulletin. That’s all for now. 
Over!” 

To be continued 


New this month! 

Two more grand Dinky Toys.. 



this excellent model captures the character of the prototype. In beige 
or light turquoise blue, and fitted with non-scratch one-piece 
moulded wheels and tyres. Length: 3-fc" Price2/4 (inch tax) 



Sunbeam t horoughbred^t he elegance and comfort of a saloon, plus 
sports car performance. Already, it has rally successes to its credit. 
The model reproduces the distinctive original, even to the transparent 
windscreen and window. In 2-tone cream and chrome yellow or two 
shades of blue. Length: 3£" Price3/3 (inch tax) 

Keepomcollecting DINKY TOYS 

-THEY’RE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

Made by MECCANO LTD. LIVERPOOL 


\ Do vou know 



The invention of the first practicable pneumatic tyre by John Boyd 
Dunlop in 1888 meant faster and much more comfortable travel. But 
it soon became obvious that, with the increasing demand for these new 
tyres, more and more rubber was going to be needed to make them. 

Some twelve years before, however, experiments in the cultivation of 
rubber seedlings had started at Kew Gardens, Sir Henry Wickham 
having been instrumental in obtaining 70,000 seeds from the Amazon 
basin. From these, British-owned plantations were founded in Ceylon 
and later in Malaya. More rubber was on the way. 

By 1914 , Dunlop had established their own plantations in Malaya, and 
these are now the largest undergone ownership in the British Common¬ 
wealth. Today — and here is the answer to the question — 60 % of the 
world’s natural rubber is used for tyre manufacture, a large proportion 
of it used by Dunlop. 

Think of tyres and 

you think of 8K/nJ 
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word-making competition 


55 1st Frizes Value up to £10 
50 Consolation Prizes! 

The Lyonzade word-making' Competition is easy-as pie and lots of fun to 
do. Just make as many words as you can from the letters in the word 
“lyonzade 1 ’ and, tell us briefly what your favourite hofiby island why . 
Read the rules of the Competition carefully ... collect 4 empty packets of 
Lyonzade or Kokozade ,.. fill in the entry form... hnd you can win lovely 
prizes like these. . . 


RULES 


1 The competition is open to all boys and girls 
of 15 and under in England, Wales, Scotland and 
N. Ireland. 

2 The competition consists of making as many 
words as possible out of the word lyonzade, e.g. 
daze, lazy. In each word a letter may be used 
only once. Words must be in normal everyday 
use. Names of places and people are not allowed. 

3 Each entry must be accompanied by 4 empty 
Lyonzade or Kokozade packets. 

4 Competitors may submit more than one entry 
but each additional entry must be accompanied 
by 4 empty packets of Lyonzade or Kokozade. 

5 Competitors must write out their list of words 
on a piece of paper and must attach it securely to 
the completed entry form or a copy of it and 
send to: The Lyonzade Competition, c/o Stephen 
Kersten Company, 18-20 St. Andrew Street; 
London, E.C.4. (COMP.) 

C The winners of the competition will be those 
(a) who give the highest number of correct words, 


and (b) whose reasons for the choice of hobby 
in under 25 words are considered the most sensible * 
and apt in the view of the panel of judges. Each 
entry will be checked and considered against 
Chambers Twentieth Century \Dictionary., 

7 Award of the prizes and any questions arising 
out of, or in connection with; the competition 
will bo decided by the Judges and their decision 
must be taken as Anal and legally binding, 

8 No correspondence will be entered into. 

9 Proof of posting cannot bo accepted as proof 
of delivery, and no responsibility can bo accepted 
for entries lost, delayed or damaged before and 
after delivery. 

10 Children of the employees of J, Lyons Group 
of Companies or their advertising agents may 
not take part in this competition. 

1 l it is unnecessary to send in a claim. 

12 All entries must be received by first post on 
Monday, 16 th June. 


mm am CUT HERE mmm 

ENTRY FORM 


Name (in full and block letters).. 

Address.;... 


Agre.. 


Out of the word lyonzade I have made,.... .words. My list of words is attached, 
and I enclose 4 empty Lyonzade or Kokozade packets. I have read the rules of this 
competition and agree to abide by them. 


My favourite hobby Is 

because... 


Sfs-naturo of Parent or Guardian 


Signature of Child . 


Send to; The Lyonzade Competition, c(o Stephen Kersten Company, 
18-20 St. Andrew Street, London, E.CA. (comp.) 
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DAY ON THE FARM NAME THE OBJECTS 


Can you sort out the mixed-up 
words in this story ? 

Living near a FRAM is fun, 
especially as the REMARF 
lets us help him. We bring in the 
SWOC and help him to feed the 
SGIP as well as the SHEN and 
EGSEE. We like' to watch the 
farmer’s wife as she SRUNCH 
the TRUTEB in the ARDYI. 
When we have finished our work 
we have tea of SGEG and home¬ 
made DR ABE before taking' 

home a can of KLIM. 

SAME LETTERS 
The answer to each clue is made 
up of the same five . letters; can 
you find the words ? 

giNG on this and you may be a 
success. # 

Swing on these and no one will 
bless.' 

KNOCKING ON TIIE DOOR 
M y first’s in typist but not in 
■ butler, , * 

My second’s in doctor but not in 
cutler.. 

My third’s in mason but not in 
diver, 

My fourth’s in chemist but not in 
driver. ■ . , ' 

My fifth’s in farmer, not surveyor, 
My sixth’s in tailor, not purveyor. 
My seventh’s in miner but not in 
draper, 

My whole a person who may 
. bring ... 

Greetings, parcel, letter, paper. 

SPORTS PUZZLE 
The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
'spelt of term frequently used in 
netball. 

Hie annual netball match between 
the pupils and old girls was 
played at a terrific pace. Despite 
their physical superiority* the old 
girls team were under the handicap 
of not having played together for 
some time. So , to her surprise, 
Pat found herself on the winning 
side. 



Find the names of these objects and then place them in the 
spaces to complete the crossword puzzle. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

XTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
/“- words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

' - (/Inswers are given below) 


The criminal had an alibi. 

A—Proved he was elsewhere. 
B—Assumed a false name. 

C—A reason for committing 
the crime. 


4. Your explanation is quite 
- lucid. 

A —A ridiculous tale. 

B—Clearly told. 

C—Doesn’t fit the facts. ' 


2. This is a cosmopolitan district. 
A—Full of foreigners. 

B—A centre of industry. 

C—Close to the town. 

3. She wears incongruous 

clothes. 

A—Rags and tatters. 

B—Unsuitable for her per¬ 
sonality. - 
C—Gaily coloured. 


5. We shall boycott the meeting. 
A—Break it up. 

B—Give it every support. 

C—Stay away. 

6. His conduct was exemplary. 
A—Over-enthusiastic. 

B—A shining example. 

C—Completely detestable. 


ODD ONE IN 

Which of the following is out of 
place? 

Aisle/ chancel, nave, vespiary, 
crypt, apse. 


MORE OR LESS 
(Jan you make the word MORE 
into LESS, simply by changing 
one letter at a time, in four 
steps? 


CIIIMP SPRINGS A SURPRISE ON JACKO 



Jacko had taken some springs from ah old settee, but why, he had no 
idea ; nor could he think of what use they might possibly he. So he was 
greatly surprised when Chimp ventured to suggest that he had an idea. It 
was so unlike him that Jacko asked if he were ill. With a withering look, 
Chimp said, “ No, listen. Let’s fasten the springs to small hoards and then 
tie them to our feet.” Soon they were capering about in great style, as Belinda 
saw when she came home. “ This is better than leap-frog,” he yelled excitedly. 
i4 Perhaps we ought to call it leap-kangaroo, because we can jump so far. 

Old Chimp’s idea really works ! ” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A An alibi is the pica in a criminal 
charge of having been elsewhere at the 
vital time. (From Latin alibi, elsewhere.) 

2. A Cosmopolitan means belonging to all 
parts of the world ; international. (From 
Greek kosmos, world, and polis, city, state.) 

3. H Incongruous means unsuitable; not 
fitting well together. (From Latin in-, 
not, and congrucre , to run together.) 

4. H Lucid means easily understood ; intel¬ 
lectually bright. (From Latin lucis, of light.) 

5. C To boycott is to shut out from all 
social or commercial contact. (From the 
name of Captain Boycott of County Mayo 
in Ireland, who was bo treated by his 
neighbours in 1880.) 

5, R Exemplary means worthy of imitation 
or notice; serv ing as model or example. 
(From Latin excmplum , example.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Day on the Farm. Farm; farmer; cows; 
pigs ; hens ; geese; churns ; butter ; dairy ; 
eggs ; bread ; milk. 

Same letters. Stage ; gates. 

Knocking on the door. Postman. 

Sports puzzle. Shooter. LASTWEEK ,g ANSWER 


Odd one in. Ves¬ 
piary, a wasps’ nest. 
The others are all 
found in a church. 

More or Less. More, 
lore, lose, loss, less. 
Name the objects* 
Down : 1 Shield ; 

3 Ball. Across: 2 

Money ; 3 Bottle ; 

4 Camel; 5 Chisel. 



MISS PARKER DOES THE TRICK " 


Jt was bad luck that Ann caught 
’flu again this spring. But 
Mummie was even more worried 
when. Ann would not cheer up and 
try to get better. 

She said she felt too tired to 
read or crayon. She did not even 
smile. But the Doctor said she 
MUST try to cheer up, then she 
soon would be better,. 

“Perhaps seeing the cats might 
do the trick,” Christopher sug¬ 
gested. “She isn’t infectious now, 
is she?” . 

“No. They could visit her 
now,” Mummie' said. “Let us 
try that.” 

So Christopher took the two 
cats along and put them on Ann’s 
bed. But Ann only said: “Hello, 
.Cats!” And shut her eyes again. 

Mr. Portly promptly shut his, 
too. But not Miss Parker. She 
pounced on the hump made by 
Ann’s toes and tried to get her to 
play “ Hunt The Mouse.” But 
Ann couldn’t be bothered, and, lay 
still. 

Then Miss Parker walked up 
the bed and patted Ann’s face 
gently with her paw. Ann did 
open her eyes then, but still • she 
would not play. ' 

’“This is dull,” thought Miss 
Parker.' “What shall I do next?” 

Then she noticed the screen 
covered in flowered linen around 
the foot of the bed to keep off 


the door draught. In a second 
she had dug her claws in and 
scrambled to the top. 

Ann sat up. “Bad catl” she 
said. But a moment later there 
was a change in her—she was 
laughing hard. The weight of 



Miss Parker had made the screen 
topple over backwards, and the, 
comical look of surprise on her 
face as she felt herself falling'was 
too funny! 

Mummie came running, de¬ 
lighted to hear Ann laughing at 
last. But she was even more glad 
when Ana said: “I do feel better. 
When can I get up?” 

So Miss Parker had indeed done 
the trick. 

: Jane Tiiornicroft . 


LUCKY DIP 


A GOOD IDEA 

JJere is an easy way to make a 
pretty shaker for the dice and 
counters in board games, such as 
ludo. * Get an empty pepper or 
spice drum arid paste silver or 



coloured paper round it. You 
can provide your own counters by 
using, small buttons in various 
colours. 

When games are finished, dice 
and counters should be put in the 
; shaker and kept safe by being, 
enclosed by the metal cover found 
on most pepper or* spice drums. 


CORPULENT CLARENCE 
Mv name is Clarence Cuthbert 
Codd, 

And I like for my tea 
■ All the sweet and savoury things 
Whose names begin with C. 

Like Cheese, and. Chops, and 
Coconut, — 

And Cherries—where’s my share? 
And Christmas pudding very hot, 
With Currants everywhere,. 

I could eat Custard every day, 
And Cornflakes served with Cream, 
And lots of Candy, Chestnuts, too, 
Such food is like a dream. 

1 think it’s due to my initials 
That these things give me joy, . 
But Mummy says the reason is 
I’m just a greedy boy. 



OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Saturn is low in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
east and Mars 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at half-past eight on the 
morning of Thursday, June 12. 

PLACE FOR COD 
QRIED a happy young schoolboy 
from Cheam, 

"it's wizard! I’m in the school 
team. 

For our captain said , * Cod, 
Though you may think it odd. 
You've been picked in the place 
of Jack Bream.'" 

SPOT THE ... 

great tit as it performs acro¬ 
batics on bush or tree. Biggest of 
our tit-mice, it is about five-and- 
three-quarter inches longhand has 
a plumage of 
yellow, blue, 
and green. 
The head is 
black with 
white cheeks. 
The great tit 
will nest in a 
variety of odd 
places, includ¬ 
ing walls, 
lam p-posts, 
and letter-boxes.^ The nest is of 
grass, moss, hair/ and feathers, in 
which are laid from eight to 
twelve small, white, red-spotted 
eggs. - - 

TONGUE-TWISTER 
^ proper crop of poppies is a 
proper poppy crop. 



































































































R. WAY TO 
RUNG FAME 
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^he road to Olympic fame is a 
long one, particularly for 
19-year-old Australian Noel Free¬ 
man. 

Noel has his eye on Rome in 
1960, but before then he will walk 
about 15,000 miles. In these 
winter months in Melbourne Noel 
is walking 150 miles, a week as 
part pf his training schedule. 

If he is chosen for the Olympics, 


Butterfly champion 



Brian Wilkinson, Australia’s out« 
standing butterfly-stroke swim¬ 
mer. lie holds the world record 
of 63,8 seconds for 110 yards. 


those 15,000 miles will be his back¬ 
ground for the 50-kilometre walk¬ 
ing event. 

Noel already has an impressive 
' record of successes and has beaten 
nearly every Victorian and Aus¬ 
tralian record from one mile to the 
two-hour event. ' 

Ron Gray is another Australian 
who is making a determined bid 
for athletics fame. His method is 
to make a tour of the world. This 
25-year-old long-jumper ancj hop- 
step-and-jump exponent has already 
competed in Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Sweden, Russia, and 
Denmark. Formerly an assistant 
manager in a Sydney store, he has 
worked at many different jobs in 
the countries he has visited, and is 
now a clerk in Scotland. 

Thelma Hopkins has already 
earned world-wide fame, but she 
is, determined to‘go still higher— 
literally. To concentrate on 
athletics training and to regain 
her world high-jump record, she 
has given up her. dental degree 
studies at Queen’s University, 
Belfast, Freed from the strain of 
study and training, she hopes to 
regain her high-jump title in 
the Empire and Commonwealth 
Games, in Cardiff, and then go 
on to further successes and an 
Olympic gold medal in I960. 



•i— lots of Fruity. Flavours and the new 
CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR Koola Kreema too! 




—THAT’S THE LOLLY! 


Buy them where you buy your 
LYONS MAID ICE CREAM 



The driginm. "demon 


Bowler*— Sporting Flashbacks 


JEM7NED THCT NICKNAME ON MAY 27.1378, WHEN 
THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN TEAM To VISIT ENGLAND BEAT. 

The M.c.c. by nine wickets in a single day 
M.c.c. 5? and 19 

AUSTRALIA 41 AND IZ FOR ONE WICKET / 
"SPDFF'TOOK 10 FOR 20 / 


, On 1926 , v 
Lancashire 

BATSMAN 

ERNEST 
TYLDESLEY 

Made centuries 
in 7 Successive 

MATCHES AND FOR 
9 GAMES HAD AN 
Average of |4i 




Although-Soccer is 

TRADITIONALLY A WINTER (SAME, 

BURYF.C. Played Their very first ' 

MATCH IN June. 1885... 

Their ground was on farm Land at Gigs Lane, Their caressing 
room a barn, since That time, Burr have plaved in three 
Divisions of The Football league And have tinice Won The F.A.CUP ... 

THEIR FORTUNES HAVE VARIED,BUTTHEVSTILL PLAY 0NTHE SAME GROUND 


evs- 23 $ 


Battling for the 
Wightman Cup 

A t Wimbledon on Friday and 
Saturday Britain’s tennis girls 
—Shirley Bloomer, Christine 
Truman, Ann Haydon, Ann Shil-' 
cock, and Pat Ward—will be 
attempting to win the Wightman 
Cup from America for the first 
time since 1930. 

With Wimbledon champion 
Althea Gibson leading the way, 
America will start as favourites, 
but much will depend on the 
doubles. Youngest member of the 
'American team is 19-year-old 
Mimi Arnold, whose mother, the 
former Ethel Burkhardt, was also 
a Wightman Cup player. 

UNLUCKY ANGELA 

One of the most interested spec¬ 
tators will no doubt be Angela 
Buxton, who, but for injury, 
would probably be playing herself. 

Two:years ago Angela reached 
the singles final in the Wimbledon 
championships,. but soon after¬ 
wards inflammation of the tendons 
in her wrist forced her to give up 
the game. Then she began learn¬ 
ing to 1 play all over again—left- 
handed. 

The results were not encouraging, 
but after a long rest Angela hoped 
that she could resume playing 
right-handed. She began this 
season by winning the North of 
England title, and hopes were high 
that the trouble was cured. It was 
not to be, however, for after a 
few matches her wrist now swells 
and she can hardly grip the racket. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who was known as “The 
Bounding Basque”? 

2. What do the initials F.I.F.A. 
stand for? 

3. How many players make a 
netball team? 

4. What is meant by a'“sticky 
wicket ” in cricket? 

5. What is the name of Donald 
Campbell’s record-breaking motor- 
boat? 

6. What is the captain of a 

bowls side called? * ■' 

•dfi-^s oqx '9 ’P J iq 3n I{I *£ ’paiAV 
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Lions in Australia 

British “Lions” Rugby 
League team now touring 
Australia play the first of three 
Test Matches on Saturday at 
.Sydney. Captained by Alan 
Prescott, the St. Helen’s forward, 
the Lions are likely to make a 
strong bid' to retain the R.L. 
“Ashes” won by Great Britain in 
this country in 1956. Australia 
, will be equally confident, for last 
summer they won the R.L. World 
Cup, and most of that team is 
still available. Of the 57 Test 
Matches Great Britain has won 35, 
and Australia 18. 

The Lions will later cross to 
New Zealand for two more Tests. 

Banning that shoe 

Young high-jumpers who had 
hoped to improve their per¬ 
formances by using a built-up 
shoe will now have to think 
again. It hak been decided that 
the shoe is an artificial aid and is 
therefore banned. 

This may mean the high-jump 
of 7 feet 1 inch by Russia’s Yuri 
Stepanov will not be accepted as 
a world record and that the pre¬ 
vious record will remain. This is 
7 feet Tnnch achieved by Charles 
Dumas of America. 


High jumper from 
South Africa 

(Jonda Butters has, brought her 
horses from South Africa to 
take part in Britain’s major show 
jumping events. 

Gonda, who is only 14, set up 



the new South African high jump 
record of 6 feet 101 inches just 
before she came to this country, 
and at ix recent show in Cape 
Town she won first, second, and 
third prizes in the ladies’ jumping, 


Games scrapbook 


]S^EkT month 'more than 1400 
, athletes from over 35 countries 
will be gathering at Cardiff for 
the Sixth British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games, : 

The idea of a British Empire 
Sports Festival was' first suggested 
as long ago as 1891, but it was not 
until 20 years later that Common¬ 
wealth athletes met in competition. 
This gathering was held as part of 
the celebrations for the coronation 
of King George the Fifth, and 
competitors • from Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and Great 
’Britain took part. ’ . - 

The first reap Empire .Games 
were held in 1930 hr Hamilton, . 
Canada, where 400 athletes from , 
eleven countries competed. In 
1934 the Games were held in 
London, and in 1938 at Sydney. 
Ten years later the Games returned 
to London; in 1950 they were held 
in New • Zealand; and in 1954, 
when the title was changed^ to 
British Empire and Commonwealth 


Games, 24 nations mustered teams 
in Vancouver. 

England’s women athletes will 
look particularly trim during 
the Empire Games. 

The officiaL issue of clothing for 
each athlete is to include a dark 
blue blazer and skirt, two blouses, 
a white dress, nylons; two pairs of 
shoes; hat, cardigan, raincoat, 
gloves^i-and a red handbag. 

The colour scheme will be red, 
white, and blue. 

The men will wear a parade out¬ 
fit of blue blazer and ; white 
flannels. - ' .. - 1; 

Tim site of the Empire Pool, 
,, which will stage the swimming 
events, was formerly a river bed. 
The Pool was' constructed above 
ground level,' oh 669 ’ reinforced 
concrete piles. It contains^ 640,000 
gallons of water weighing nearly 
3000 .tons. Nearly 60 ( miles of 
piping were used.. - \ : ; ■; 



Agents: Australasia, Messrs. Cordon & Uotch. Ltd.: South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Messrs, Kings tons, Ltd. Juno 14, 1058. 

















































